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We Baptists stand in the forefront of the evangelical 
communions of the world, a fellowship of twelve million 
baptized believers, who dare to trust the original charter 
of our unity and refuse to add one iota to its terms. “One 
is your Master: all ye are brethren.” Is not this world- 
fellowship an amazing fact? Our Lord prayed “that they 
may be one . . . that the world may believe.” He de- 
sired a unity which should impress the world; but how 
often is He misunderstood! Well-meaning and earnest 
Christians are in our day seeking to achieve His ends by 
external expedients and machinery, through creed and rite 
and priest. Is not our Alliance far more true to the pur- 
pose of Christ, and its method far more likely to capture 
the mind and imagination of the world? Men are not 
moved to the depths by the formal, the mechanical, the 
artificial; but when they see believers of over sixty nations 
enjoying unconstrained fellowship with one another, exult- 
ing in a common life, a common outlook, and a common 
loyalty—then they recognize a deep, essential Christian 
unity. Such is our oneness. They do not know us who 
say that we are mere individualists. Individualists we are, 
standing for the supreme value and the solemn and separate 
responsibility of every human soul; isolated we are not, 
for in Him we are indissolubly united. The Baptist World 
Alliance demonstrates that our polity has room for the 
unforced expression of an inward and spiritual unity which 
no human scheme can either create or destroy. “One fam- 
ily, we dwell in Him,” evangelical and free—Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke in Missions. 


GETTING TOGETHER 


The Bulletin of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, of which 
this number is the first issue, is the successor of the annual Seminary 
ag Bulletin of Colgate University and of the Bulletin 
Bulletin of Rochester Theological Seminary, both of which 
have been published for many years and have been 
highly prized by those to whom they have come with their news of 
seminary and alumni activities, their addresses by eminent men and 
their scholarly and instructive essays. The former Bulletins were an 
integral and important part of the work of the schools now happily 
consolidated, and it is the hope that the Bulletin of the new school will 
perform a similar service for its readers for many years to come. 


The tide of affairs in our two seminaries was boldly and wisely taken 
at the flood and has led on to the good fortune of the merging of the 
two schools into one. This merger is an event of very 
great significance in the history of Baptist ministerial 
education in the United States. Furthermore the grad- 
uates of the two seminaries are to be found all over North America 
and wherever Baptist missionaries have gone with the gospel of Christ. 
These graduates, however, have constituted two groups somewhat 
alien to each other in sentiment and loyalty instead of being, from the 
standpoint of their seminary interests and loyalty, one united band of 
brothers. But now—it seems like a miracle—the two have become 
one. The history of the two institutions and of the process by which 
they have become merged is told in President Barbour’s noble address 
published elsewhere in this issue. There was a long period during 
which such a merger would have been unthinkable. For sentiment, 
though intangible, is almost omnipotent in the human breast; and in 
each of these schools the sentiment of love and loyalty to Alma Mater 
have been very strong. 

But we are now one: one in name, one in law, one in prosperity 
or adversity, one in service for God and humanity. This means that 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, though new, is 
yet in sentiment not new; it is really the old in new 
guise, a new flowering-out of the old-time life. One 
seminary one hundred and eleven years old and another seventy-eight 
years old have given up their existence that the life of both might be 
reincarnated in a new institution. This new institution will carry on 
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the work of the seminaries which have thus voluntarily laid down their 
lives that the new school might live: It will carry on the work, how- 
ever, under far more favorable conditions created by this great sacri- 
fice. The new school is the heir of the old schools—the heir of their 
property, their libraries, their trustees, their faculties, their alumni, 
their great teachers of past decades; heir of their fine traditions, pre- 
cious memories, noble achievements at home and abroad in the work 
and progress of the kingdom of God; heir of a richly storied past in 
the school of the prophets at Hamilton and Rochester. It is all ours 
and it is a truly great inheritance. 


Is this not the first lesson for us alumni to learn; the first mental 
adjustment for us to make? Let none of us come into this new rela- 
tionship in a half-hearted way, still less feeling as 
Mary did when she exclaimed, “They have taken 
away my Lord and I know not where they have laid 
him.” If some of us feel that we have lost our Alma Mater, that the 
dear old seminary we so devotedly loved has vanished forever and 
that we cannot feel a similar interest in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, can we not in time rise above this state of mind and take a 
large and generous view, looking to what has taken place from the 
standpoint not of personal sentiment, but of the interests of the Chris- 
tian ministry as represented by our Baptist denomination and by its 
work of educating men for the Christian ministry? For the sole mo- 
tive of the merger has been to serve God and man unselfishly and 
more efficiently by the union of our institutions. 


Our 
Alumni 


We believe that almost all the alumni of the two former seminaries 
are ready to regard themselves as alumni of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, and that they are rejoicing because the “middle wall 
of partition” has been abolished and that we are all one spiritual fam- 
ily, one world-wide group of Christian workers. This most notable 
union of our seminaries—most notable in view of the history of their 
earlier relations to each other—is due in no small measure to the ris- 
ing tide of Christian unity in our day, and to the determination to sub- 
ordinate every personal or institutional interest to the advancement 
of the kingdom of God on earth. Fellow-alumni of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, let us in that spirit move forward unitedly and en- 
thusiastically into this new relationship and this promising enterprise 
of preparing an even more competent leadership for the churches of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Joun B. ANDERSON. 


THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY 
SCHOOL: FORMAL OPENING 


The public and formal opening of the first academic year of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School occurred on the evening of Mon- 
day, the twenty-fourth of September. “There will never again be just 
such an occasion as this” said President Barbour as he rose to pre- 
side, and the significance of the hour was deeply appreciated by the 
large and interested audience which filled the parlour of Alvah Strong 
Hall. The opening hymn, “O God, our help in ages past,” gave fer- 
vent expression to both the theme and the spirit of the exercises which 
followed. 

Taking as his subject “Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow,” Presi- 
dent Barbour delivered the formal address of the evening. He re- 
viewed the history of the two institutions which have now become 
one, and then went on in his survey of the present, and his forecast 
of the future, to affirm the hope and the confidence that the rich herit- 
age of traditions would be worthily perpetuated in the new school, 
and that the guiding purpose of God would be in all its work as it 
had been in the history which he had reviewed. The address is repro- 
duced in full in this issue. 

Two addresses of welcome to the new students followed, one on 
behalf of the churches of the city by Rev. LaRue Cober, a member of 
the class of 1924, and the minister of the Genesee Street Baptist 
Church, and the other by Mr. Elmer A. Love, president of the student 
body and a member of the Senior Class. In a most cordial and gra- 
cious address Mr. Cober emphasized upon the one hand the contribu- 
tion which the churches might make to the students by affording them 
a laboratory and training ground in which practical training could be 
gained, and upon the other the help which the students might bring 
to the churches by reason of their progressive outlook, and their influ- 
ence with the young people. Mr. Love, humorously but none the less 
- heartily, gave the new men assurance of welcome and invited them to 
share to the full in the spirit and activities of seminary life. 

The formal exercises were concluded with prayer by Rev. A. W. 
Beaven, D.D., Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the recently con- 
stituted Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, which 
is charged with the maintenance of the Divinity School. An informal 
reception brought to a delightful close an evening, inspiring and im- 
pressive in its significance, and forever memorable as the opening of 
a new chapter in Baptist educational work. 

Joun F. VicHert. 
Z 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW 
CLARENCE Aucustus BARBOUR 


There will never be quite such an occasion as this, for it is the pub- 
lic opening of a new school, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
maintained and operated by a new corporation, the Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York. As such, the occasion has peculiar 
significance. There is meaningfulness in beginnings. Most begin- 
nings, if not all, have their roots in history. It is impossible for a 
nation or for a school to overestimate its obligations to the past. Some- 
one has said of England, “What is England? The millions who to- 
day are living in her broad domain? England is all these, with much 
more besides. England is what she is to-day by adding the men and 
the possessions which appear, to all the kings, and statesmen, and pa- 
triots, and orators of the centuries gone. The great names of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the dead of Westminster Abbey, lend to the present 
the tremendous momentum of their spirit.” The same is true of this 
school. Its roots are in the past. Other men have labored; we have 
entered into their labors. The school or the nation is poor indeed 
which lives only in the glory of the past; but that school or nation is 
pitiable which is obliged to hide its face before the record of its ances- 
tors. I cannot think to-night of the history of the two schools which 
now have become one, without a profound sense of recognition of the 
evident footprints of God upon the soil of the past, in no way more 
conspicuously evident than in the personalities of those who have built 
themselves into the lives of the schools. Standing before that record, 
we may say with reverence and awe: “What hath God wrought!” 

It is manifestly impossible for me, within the limits of this hour, 
to give any adequate record of the life of Colgate and of Rochester, 
or of the successive steps by which the consummation of this merger 
and consolidation has been reached. My hope and purpose are to 
touch a few details in the history of each school, then to indicate in 
brief how the two have become one; then to speak a word of forecast 
of what may eventuate in days and years to come. What I say may 
be of some degree of interest not only to us who are here, but to those 
who may read what is here said when it shall come to a wider circle. 

First, then, as to the Colgate Theological Seminary, intertwined, as 
it has been, with Madison University, later known as Colgate Univer- 
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sity. In the preparation of this address it has been my pleasure and 
privilege to go with some care into much material regarding the his- 
tory of the two schools. In that investigation of sources my own un- 
derstanding of the history of Colgate has been much enriched. With 
the history of Rochester I was already somewhat familiar. 

In 1921, Dr. William M. Lawrence delivered at Hamilton an his- 
torical address of great value and importance. Of the facts therein 
contained I make free use for your information. 

In 1816 a letter came to various Baptist churches throughout the 
country, written by Jeremiah Chaplin, later president of Waterville 
College, now Colby College, Waterville, Maine, urging the importance 
of institutions of learning for the education of young men who were 
to enter the Christian ministry. That letter came into the hands of 
Daniel Hascall, who had become pastor of the Baptist Church in Ham- 
ilton in 1812, and of Nathaniel Kendrick, who in 1817 was pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Eaton. A meeting was held in the home of 
Elisha Payne, who was a prominent man in the community. There 
were seven men at that meeting, in May, 1817. They agreed to issue 
a call for a larger meeting in September. At that meeting thirteen 
were present. After long discussion and much prayer they voted to 
create the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, and 
determined that the object of the Society should be “to furnish the 
means of instruction to such young men of the Baptist denomination 
as shall give to the churches of which they are members and to the 
faculty of the institution under the patronage of the Society satisfac- 
tory evidence of their piety and of their call to the gospel ministry.” 
This was in September, 1817. 

In April of that same year there had been incorporated in the city 
of New York an institution under the name “The Baptist Theological 
Seminary.” There were twenty-five trustees, of whom William Col- 
gate was one. This school was located on the corner of Pearl Street 
and Broadway. Correspondence was entered into between the Baptist 
Education Society at Hamilton and the Society in New York, and it 
was felt that Hamilton was a more central place than was New York 
for an institution of learning. The consequence was that the New 
York institution became incorporated with that at Hamilton, and it 
was in this way that William Colgate became identified with educa- 
tional interests at Hamilton. How noble has been the record of that 
honored family name in the more than one hundred years which have 
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passed since 1817, finally resulting in placing the name Colgate in the 
title of what is now one of the great educational institutions of the 
land! 

The exercises of the school founded by the Baptist Education So- 
ciety of the State of New York on the fifth of March, 1819, the date 
of the granting of the charter, went on with various vicissitudes. At 
one time it was housed in a stone building on Hamilton Street, now a 
residence. We understand that there are yet to be seen boards, or 
timbers, on which are initials of the students of that day. 

Up to the year 1830 no member of the faculty received more than 
four hundred dollars per year, but in that year the annual salary was 
increased to five hundred dollars. 

The Western Edifice, so-called, was erected in 1827, and a small 
boarding house was built at that time. The price of board, with meat 
and bread, and including lodging and laundry, was fixed at ninety cents 
a week; but the student who drank tea with his meals was charged a 
dollar a week. The entire expense for board and tuition reached the 
sum of fifty-four dollars for the school year. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the American Baptist Magazine for 
November, 1822. It contains a report of the Baptist Education So- 
ciety of the State of New York for the preceding year. In this report 
appears the following: 

“Considerable encouragement has been given by a respectable num- 
ber of Females in various parts of the country, that they will render 
assistance in clothing indigent Students. A number of Female Socie- 
ties have been formed for that purpose. 


“Five of the Students, whose theological studies the last year have 
been conducted by Brother Kendrick, have completed their education, 
and are prepared to leave the School; the remaining seventeen have 
so far advanced in the classics, that about half of them are in readi- 
ness to enter upon moral philosophy, and Christian theology. 


“A contract was again made last February, to have all the charity 
Students board the ensuing year, for a dollar a week, including lodg- 
ing and washing, one-fifth to be paid in cash, and four-fifths in product ; 
wheat, 75 cents a bushel. They have usually preached at least one 
half the time in vacant Churches, in the vicinity, for which a small 
compensation is had in produce and articles of clothing. Several of 
them have instructed Schools during the winter.” 
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In 1829 the course was enlarged to four years. In 1832 it was ex- 
tended to six years. In 1839 the institution, until that time confined 
to the training of ministerial students, was opened to those who were 
not in training for the ministry. That was the foundation of Madison 
University. Two applications for a charter were made, and refused. 
A third attempt was made in 1846, and was successful. Among the 
trustees were William Colgate and Nathaniel Kendrick. There were 
no religious, denominational or racial conditions affecting members of 
the Board of Trustees, the faculty, or the students. The institution 
was intended by its founders to be a Christian institution for higher 
education, and it was assumed that it would be kept closely related to 
the denomination which gave it birth. 

In 1847, the proposal for removal from Hamilton began to be urged. 
About that time the institution had $50,000 in liabilities, and no assets 
in cash. A meeting was called and a successful effort was made to 
raise $60,000. It was decided that the entire school, in its three de- 
partments,—the collegiate, the academic and the theological, should re- 
main in Hamilton. 

Removal from Hamilton had been resisted, I quote, on the follow- 
ing grounds: “It was unnecessary, it was inexpedient, it was perilous, 
it was wrong, it was sacrilegious. The wrong of removal was divided 
into two parts, legal and moral. It was sacrilegious because it was a 
violation of the most sacred compacts, and, in its consequences, a per- 
version of the whole educational enterprise at Hamilton.” 

Since 1851, the presidents have been: Stephen William Taylor, for 
five years, 1851-1856; George Washington Eaton, from 1856 to 1868, 
twelve years; Ebenezer Dodge, from 1868 to 1890, twenty-two years; 
George William Smith, from 1895 to 1897, two years; George Ed- 
mands Merrill, from 1899 to 1908, nine years; Elmer Burritt Bryan, 
from 1909 to 1921, twelve years; George Barton Cutten, since 1922. 

In 1890, in recognition of the great and invaluable service rendered 
to the University by members of the Colgate family, the name of the 
institution was changed from Madison University to Colgate Univer- 
sity. 

To summarize the history of the Colgate Theological Seminary, it 
may be said that in the one hundred and nine years of its existence it 
was variously designated by the names “The Seminary,” “The Theolog- 
ical Seminary,” “The Literary and Theological Seminary,” “The Bap- 
tist Literary and Theological Seminary,” “The Hamilton Literary and 
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Theological Institution,” “The Theological Seminary of Madison Uni- 
versity,” “Hamilton Theological Seminary,” and “The Theological 
Seminary of Colgate University.” 

I suppose it would be pretty generally conceded that the most no- 
table name in the faculty roster of the Colgate Theological Seminary 
is that of William Newton Clarke, professor of Christian Theology 
from 1890 to 1908, professor of Ethics and Apologetics from 1908 to 
1912; great teacher and author, ranking certainly among the most dis- 
tinguished names in the field of theology. The memory of Dr. Clarke 
is reverenced by every son of Colgate. 

When I make special mention of him, I am not forgetting that other 
very notable men were teachers in that school of the prophets, some 
of whom are living until this day. If a few other names were men- 
tioned, they might be those of Dr. Nathaniel Kendrick, who was a 
member of the faculty from 1820 to 1848; Dr. Barnas Sears, pro- 
fessor for seven years, 1829 to 1836, afterward president of Brown 
University; Dr. A. C. Kendrick, professor for eighteen years, from 
1832 to 1850, afterward professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Rochester from 1850 to 1895, forty-five 
years; George W. Eaton, a member of the faculty from 1834 to 1872, 
president of the University from 1856 to 1868; Thomas J. Conant, a 
member of the faculty from 1835 to 1850, later professor in the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary; John Sharp Maginnis, a member of the 
faculty from 1838 to 1850, later professor in the Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary ; Sylvester Burnham, a member of the faculty from 1875 
to 1918, dean from 1893 to 1910, now professor-emeritus of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, and at the age of eighty-six keenly 
interested in the life of the school in whose interest we are met to- 
night. 

In the biography of Dr. Nathaniel Kendrick, one who was for many 
years a co-laborer with him says that, when the proposition was made 
to extend the course of study to a full collegiate term, and to admit 
to the student body other than candidates for the ministry, Dr. Ken- 
drick opposed it with all his power. He held that the Seminary “should 
be a sacred retreat, where pious young men, far from the influences of 
the ungodly, might prosecute their studies unmolested.” The ques- 
tion was debated with great earnestness, and Dr. Nathaniel Kendrick 
struggled like a giant against all who favored the new policy. From 
his manner one would suppose he would have left in despair and given 
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up the institution to its fate if out-voted. The vote was taken, he alone 
voting in the negative. He rose and said, “Brethren, I have used every 
means in my power to prevent this, but after hearing all my argu- 
ments you have decided contrary to my judgment. I shall now do 
all I can, with you, to make this new policy succeed. I fear it will 
not, but you shall have my hearty co-operation in giving it a fair 
trial.” The history of Madison University, now Colgate University, 
tells the story as to whether the majority, or the minority of one, was 
right; but that one showed himself the Christian gentleman that he 
was, in his attitude after the vote was taken. 

I have already said that many notable men have been teachers in 
the Theological Seminary of Colgate University throughout the years. 
Four such men come to Rochester to serve in the administrative and 
teaching force of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Dr. George R. Berry becomes professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literature. He began his work as a member of the Colgate faculty in 
1896, and is a distinguished scholar and author. By virtue of his long 
service at Colgate he becomes the senior member of the faculty of the 
new school. 

Dr. John B. Anderson becomes professor of Christian Theology and 
Ethics. His relation with the city of Rochester is of long standing, 
for he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University 
of Rochester in 1916. He has been a member of the faculty of Col- 
gate since 1900, and therefore comes to us with a record of long and 
effective service. 

Dr. Thomas Wearing becomes professor of the English Bible and 
Greek Exegesis, and dean of the new school. For five years he was 
principal of Woodstock College. Since 1924 he has been professor 
of New Testament Interpretation and dean of the Colgate Seminary. 
He therefore brings experience both in teaching and in administration. 

Dr. Antonio Mangano has been the executive head of the Italian 
Department of Colgate Seminary since its establishment in the fall 
of 1907. He comes with the department to Rochester. As Louis 
XIV. said of the state, “L’ etat, c’est moi,” so he can well nigh say 
of the Italian Department. 

A great contribution to the strength and the effectiveness of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is made by the coming of these fine 
and devoted Christian scholars and teachers. 
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In speaking of Rochester, I am treading ground well known to 
many in this presence. The source material is abundant. I have used 
freely the Seventh-fifth Anniversary volume of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary bulletin, with articles by Dean Ramaker of our Ger- 
man Department, Dr. Frank G. Lewis of the class of 1896, now and 
since 1909 librarian of the Crozer Theological Seminary ; former Dean 
and Acting-president Joseph W. A. Stewart, sixteen years pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Rochester and member of the faculty for 
twenty years, until his retirement in 1923, and Professor Ernest W. 
Parsons of our faculty; also the story of the German Department, by 
Dean Ramaker. The historical addresses to which I referred, all of 
them, largely and rightly drew upon the material contained in the his- 
torical discourse of former President Augustus H. Strong, delivered 
as a part of the exercises in connection with the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Seminary. I have also examined with deep 
interest two volumes by Mr. Jesse L. Rosenberger, “Rochester and 
Colgate,” and “Rochester, The Making of a University.” What I 
say to-night must be briefly said. 

In 1847, an address signed by five men, among them William N. 
Sage and Alvah Strong, whose face looks down upon you at this hour, 
was issued, appealing to the Baptists of the State of New York to 
transfer to Rochester, Madison University and the Seminary which 
was a part of it. Rochester was then a city of about thirty-five thou- 
sand people. The Erie Canal had been opened in 1825. An English 
writer, in 1838, refers to the canal as being carried over the Genesee 
River “by a noble aqueduct,” and says that the water-power of the 
river and the presence of the canal “makes Rochester the emporium of 
the inland trade between the Atlantic and the Lakes.” 

The Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 
had been created in 1784. At that time there was in existence Colum- 
bia College, founded as Kings College, in 1754. Union College was 
founded in 1795; Hamilton College at Clinton, in 1812; Geneva Col- 
lege, now Hobart, in 1822; the University of the City of New York, 
in 1831, 

I have made reference to the controversy raised by the proposal for 
the removal of Madison University to Rochester. Shortly after the 
injunction restraining removal had been granted by the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, the actual beginning at Rochester was made. 
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The plan to establish a university and a theological seminary at 
Rochester was adopted at a meeting of the Baptist State Educational 
Convention, convening at Rochester on May eleventh, 1850, A notable 
figure in those early days was Roswell S. Burrows, of Albion, who 
presented the plan for a collegiate and a theological institution to be 
located in the city of Rochester. The plan was adopted, steps were 
taken to secure from the Board of Regents a charter for the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and the Convention made provision for the for- 
mation of the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education. It 
will be noted that the two schools were not to be merged into one, but 
were to be organized under separate boards of trustees. This was 
done, and on November fourth, 1850, the Seminary opened with an 
enrollment of twenty-four students. Dr. John Sharp Maginnis and Dr. 
Thomas Jefferson Conant constituted the faculty. The heaviest bur- 
dens in the administration of the slender financial resources of the 
Seminary were borne by Oren Sage and Alvah Strong. Many times 
Oren Sage put his name to notes at the bank for the sums actually 
necessary to carry the school. Alvah Strong, father of President 
Strong and of Mr. Henry A. Strong, the donor of this building, was 
the first treasurer of the Board of Trustees. Dr. Strong says of him: 
“He was, like Isaac of old, a man of peace, yet a man of principle; 

a lover of his kind, yet prone to listen rather than to speak. 
His only academy was the country school, his only college the news- 
paper counting-room. . . . He was a modest and honest man, 
careful of the feelings of others, with great persistency of purpose, 
some inventive and organizing ability, and the inflexible determination 
to use what gifts he had for the glory of God and the good of the 
world. . . . He had undeveloped gifts of rhetoric and an ardent 
love for knowledge. His very lack of the higher education made him 
eagerly welcome and steadfastly support the new institutions in Roch- 
ester. When he was worth no more than ten thousand dollars, he 
subscribed one thousand dollars toward the endowment of the Uni- 
versity, and he gave material assistance in securing subscriptions from 
others. When he died he left less than fifty thousand dollars, yet he 
bequeathed five thousand dollars, or a tenth of his property, to the 
Seminary.” 

In 1853 there came to the Seminary one of the greatest men ever 
connected with its life from that day until to-day, namely Dr. Ezekiel 
G. Robinson, who was professor of Biblical and Pastoral Theology 
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from 1853 to 1872, and president from 1868 to 1872, when he resigned 
to accept the presidency of Brown University. There, for four years, 
from 1884, it was my own privilege to be under him as president and 
professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. He came to Roches- 
ter from the pastorate of the Ninth Street Baptist Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In a recent visit to that church I saw his picture in the 
study of the church, and his memory is reverenced there until this 
day. His portrait hangs in the library here, and a photograph of him 
stands continually before me on my own desk. He was one of the 
greatest preachers whom this country has ever seen, a master particu- 
larly of the extemporaneous method. For four years, at Brown, I 
heard him speak, both in the classroom and in the pulpit. He presided 
at the required chapel services every day, and often spoke, briefly. In 
the classroom, while students were reciting, he was very apt to lean 
back in his chair against the wall, with his eyes closed. But woe to 
the luckless student who wandered in his thought, for he was likely to 
be the object of the keenest criticism, and, if he deserved it, of scath- 
ing sarcasm as well. 

Dr. Strong says of him: “Let us be thankful if we have ever been 
the pupils of even one great teacher. Such a teacher was Dr. Robin- 
son. When he was made president of the Seminary in 1868, after hav- 
ing served thirteen years as professor, the Seminary honored itself 
quite as much as it honored him. . . . His love for reality showed 
itself not only in his abandonment of the theology of legal fiction, but 
also in his adoption of the most direct, natural, and incisive method 
of pulpit address. I believe it not too much to say that in these re- 
spects he changed the whole face of our denomination. If as a people 
we have intellectual freedom, breadth and power today, it is largely 
through the professional teaching and the personal example of Ezekiel 
G. Robinson.” 

Let me say that the omission of special reference to any member of 
the faculty during all these years, or to any member of the board of 
trustees, or other friends of the school, is no reflection upon them, for 
the number of those worthy of mention is very large. I must, how- 
ever, refer to Dr. Horatio B. Hackett, whose portrait hangs in the 
library. Dr. Hackett came to us after nearly thirty years of teaching 
in the Newton Theological Institution. He was a man of reputation 
in Europe as well as in America. He was here as Trevor Professor 
of Biblical Literature and New Testament Exegesis for five years, 
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until his death in 1875. He worked to the very end; for he taught in 
his class room on the day of his death. One of the greatest of the 
literary productions of this profound scholar and great teacher is his 
“Commentary on The Acts,” and he was the editor of the American 
edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


In 1872 there came to the Seminary, as president and professor of 
Biblical Theology, the man whose name is probably more closely 
associated with the history of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
than is the name of any other man, namely, Dr. Augustus H. Strong. 
He was a graduate of Yale and of Rochester Seminary. He came to 
us from a notable pastorate of seven years in the First Baptist Church 
of Cleveland, at the age of thirty-six. Here he remained for forty 
years of active service, followed by nine years as president emeritus, 
until his death, November twenty-ninth, 1921. For three years he 
was my president and my teacher. Those were the days when he 
was in the fullness of his strength. Many times he was my host 
in that home whose gracious hospitality was enjoyed by so many. 
It has always seemed to me that Dr. Strong was at his very best 
in his own home. None who knew him there can ever forget. ‘He 
was a man of utter and reverent recognition of the central place of 
Jesus Christ in all Christian life and thought. His industry was a 
marvel. All through his long life he labored incessantly and systema- 
tically. He planned the use of his life for the highest ends, and 
he held himself with a certain stern and resistless determination to 
the accomplishment of the exacting tasks to which he pledged him- 
self. He was a careful and profound thinker in the realm of theology 
and literature. His own literary style was compact, clear and vivid. 
At the time of his funeral service Dr. William R. Taylor, then pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, said, “Dr. Strong put 
the most and the best of his life into the Seminary of which he was 
so long the honored head, and the Seminary spread his influence over 
a large part of the earth, an influence which is as much alive today as 
when he was alive, and which will continue to operate and extend 
long after it ceases to be identified as his. . . . He was a deter- 
mined man, and he put his determination into the daily work of his 
long life. He never ambled; he marched.” 

At his memorial service I said of him: “As truly as of one of other 
days, the words might be used of him, ‘If you seek his monument, 
look around you.’ He came to the Seminary in 1872, when it was great 
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in the personnel of its faculty, great in the quality of its student body, 
for not a few of those who were then students have proved themselves 
masters of circumstance and of opportunity in the world of men. But 
the Seminary was ill-equipped and inadequately provided with finan- 
cial resources. Only a little more than one hundred thousand dollars 
measured its productive endowment. At the end of forty years there 
was the record of a faculty which, with changing personnel, had 
worked together with mutual good will and splendid effectiveness,—no 
small accomplishment, and of a student body through all the student 
generations which has carried the name of Rochester in honor and serv- 
ice about the circle of the globe. The equipment of the Seminary had 
become reasonably adequate to its needs, and the endowment had 
risen to a figure which would have seemed a rosy dream to those who 
struggled with the financial obligations of those earlier years. 

There was a leader in all the work of administration, and Dr. Serate 
was that leader. An executive of firm will, of real vision, of states- 
manship and dignity, and of the power to secure the co-operation 
of others, his administration must always remain a notable chapter in 
the history of the Seminary.” 

When I came to Rochester, in 1888, as a student under the presidency 
of Dr. Strong, I found a faculty of six members: Dr. Howard Osgood, 
professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, great scholar, a 
member of the American Old Testament Revision Committee; Dr. 
Benjamin O. True, professor of Church History, learned historian 
and inspiring teacher; Adelbert S. Coats, professor of Elocution and 
Sacred Oratory, writer of rare literary skill; Dr. William Arnold 
Stevens, professor of Biblical Literature and New Testament Exegesis, 
careful and accurate scholar; and Dr. T. Harwood Pattison, professor 
of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, inspiring preacher and teacher. 
With President Strong, the average length of the term of service of 
the faculty of that day was a little more than twenty-five years. 


For three years after the end of the presidency of Dr. Strong, Dr. 
Joseph W. A. Stewart was acting president. I repeat what I said 
of him in my inaugural address: “We do not forget the significant 
service of Dr. Stewart as dean and acting president during the three 
years following Dr. Strong’s retirement. He has shown poise, wisdom 
and devotion which have endeared him anew to the hearts of Rochester 
men. We were fellow pastors in this city for twelve years, fellow 
trustees of this Seminary which now we serve in other capacities, 
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and I rejoice that I have him by my side in this new responsibility and 
opportunity.” Dr. Parsons quotes Dr. Henderson as saying of Dr. 
Stewart, in his annual report: “As Dr. Stewart now lays down this 
office upon the election of our new president, he may rest assured 
that he has won a large place in the esteem of the alumni and the trus- 
tees. When the history of the Seminary is written, the three years of 
his administration will have an honorable place.” 

My own term of office as president and professor of Homiletics 
began in April, 1915, and has therefore now continued for more than 
thirteen years. Naturally, I make no reference to any service which 
I have been privileged to render, but I do pay a warm and affectionate 
tribute to the work of as noble a Board of Trustees as ever any 
school has had at any time, and to a faculty the members of which 
throughout the years have been able and distinguished scholars, the 
highest type of Christian gentlemen, and comrades whose fellowship 
has been beyond all price. Walter Betteridge, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
and Josiah R. Henderson have gone to their reward. Dr. Stewart 
and Professor Silvernail are no longer in active service. Dr. Moehlman, 
Dr. George Cross, Dr. Robins, Dr. Parsons, and Mr. Ewell are my 
seniors in service. Dr. Vichert, Dr. Earle B. Cross, Dr. Erb and 
Dr. Wood joined the faculty after the date of my coming. Dr. Nixon 
was Huntley Professor of the English Bible and Christian Sociology 
from 1918 to 1924, and Dr. Brown, now deceased, was professor of 
the Hebrew Language and Literature from 1919 to 1922. 

I have spoken at some length of some of the faculty members who 
served the school during its history of seventy-eight years. It was 
true of this school as it is of all schools, that without a board of 
trustees and other friends who by their devotion and their gifts of 
time, thought and money, the work of the school would have been 
impossible. Only a few of such men can be mentioned within the 
limitations of the hour. I have already spoken of Oren Sage and Alvah 
Strong. With them must be mentioned Daniel A. Woodbury, a trustee 
for fifty-two years, without whom it is not too much to say that the 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester could never have been 
what it now is; Austin H. Cole, recording secretary for forty-five years ; 
Ezra R. Andrews, trustee for thirty-four years; John B. Trevor, 
munificent donor, among whose gifts was the building known as Trevor 
Hall, now the north wing of Alvah Strong Hall, into which the Semi- 
nary moved in 1869; Cyrus F. Paine, who died on June tenth, 1921, at 
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the great age of ninety-four years, beloved and revered, a member of 
the Board of Trustees for forty-eight years, and treasurer for forty- 
six years, the donor, in addition to many other gifts, of the beautiful 
Paine Reading-room; Andrew J. Townson, trustee for thirty-four 
years; Byron E. Huntley, trustee for twenty years and a large contribu- 
tor to our funds; John J. Jones, trustee from 1899 to 1904, whose will 
made the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education and the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York residuary legatees 
of his estate, resulting in an addition of more than a half-million dol- 
lars to each corporation for endowment and scholarship funds. These 
two wonderful gifts are now united in the endowment and scholarship 
funds of the new corporation. The tablet beneath the portrait of 
Mr. Jones in the library reads: 


1831 JOHN JAY JONES 1904 


Founder of the Jones Scholarships and the largest single 
giver to the Endowment of this Seminary. His works shall 
follow him. 1914. 


Among other great benefactors of the school have been John D. 
Rockefeller, who gave Rockefeller Hall, and whose total gifts during 
the first fifty years of the life of the school totaled nearly three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; Henry A. Strong, whose portrait is upon 
these walls, president of the Eastman Kodak Company, and, in memory 
of his father, Alvah Strong, donor of the beautiful and commodious 
building in which we are meeting; and Ambrose Swasey, formerly 
president of the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education, 
and now president of the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York, who within two years has made a much needed gift of fifty 
thousand dollars to the library found. 


Among the trustees now living, the one longest in service at the 


time of the merger was Walter S. Hubbell, who had served for thirty- 
six years. 


A year ago the German Department of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary had a notable observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. The history of that Department has been remarkable. 
The greatest name in connection with the Department has been that 
of Dr. Augustus Rauschenbusch, of whom it might almost be said 
that he was the Department. His teaching work in Rochester covered 
a period of thirty-two years. His son, Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
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taught in the German Department for five years, before beginning 
his professorship in Church History in our faculty in 1902. Dr. Jacob 
S. Gubelmann was professor for thirty-one years, and Dr. Herman M. 
Schaeffer, for twenty-five years. These also are notable names. 

So there were the two corporations, the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York, operating the Colgate Theological Seminary 
at Hamilton, and the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Educa- 
tion, operating the Rochester Theological Seminary at Rochester. East 
of the western line of New York state and north of the southern line 
of Pennsylvania there were also the Crozer Theological Seminary, at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and the Newton Theological Institution, at 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, also under Baptist administration. 
Later, the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Philadelphia, was 
added to the list. The conviction was growing on the part of many 
who were deeply interested in theological education that for many rea- 
sons, among them the high financial cost of maintenance and the feasi- 
bility of training the total body of theological students in fewer centers 
and with more effectiveness, there should be a merger and consolidation 
of two or more of the schools. 

After many informal discussions, in which Dr. Frank W. Padelford, 
executive secretary of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, was an important and initiating factor, a meeting was held 
in the city of New York on February twenty-six, 1926, in which official 
representatives of Colgate, Newton, and Rochester participated. Asa 
part of the action of that meeting it was held that, while ideally the 
union of all the Baptist theological schools in the northeastern section of 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention is desirable, it is 
believed to be not now feasible; that if there is to be more than one 
Baptist theological school in the territory named, the vicinity of Bos- 
ton is a strategic location for one of them, but that the recommendation 
is made to Colgate and Rochester that they consider some form of uni- 
fication of their theological work; also, that it is of the most vital im- 
portance that the schools, whether they be one or more than one, re- 
ceive such increased support from the churches as to permit an enrich- 
ment of courses and an enlargement of teaching faculties, in order to 
attract our best young men and to hold them in our own schools. 

It may be added, that there were obstacles, legal and otherwise, to 
the inclusion of Newton in a merger and consolidation, to such a de- 
gree that it was held that Newton should probably remain in her for- 
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mer location, and an effort is now in progress so to increase Newton’s 
endowment as to insure the future of the school. 

The opinion of the conference corroborated that of many friends 
of Colgate and of Rochester who had the best interests of the schools 
and of theological education at heart, and from that time the matter 
of the consolidation and merger of the corporations holding and ad- 
ministering the two schools went steadily on. It is unnecessary to 
describe in detail the steps taken in accomplishing what now exists,— 
the foundation of the new corporation and the establishment of a new 
school, continuing the life and history of these two schools of the 
prophets. Certain references should, however, be made. 

Upon action and authorization of the Boards of Trustees of both 
corporations, the legislature of the state of New York was asked to 
pass legislation making legally possible the merger and consolidation. 
The presentation to the legislature was made by a committee consist- 
ing of Kendall B. Castle, William R. Conklin, William B. Hale, Wal- 
ter S. Hubbell, Orrin R. Judd, and T. Raymond St. John, represent- 
ing the corporations. There were no provisions of general statute per- 
mitting the merger or consolidation of educational corporations in the 
state of New York, so that a special act of the legislature was neces- 
sary. 

It was set forth that the merger and consolidation permitted by the 
bill was greatly desired by all three institutions——the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York, the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, and Colgate University. Reference was 
then made to a legal obstacle which was sure to prove difficult to sur- 
mount, namely, the famous injunction of 1850. I quote from the com- 
mittee’s presentation to the legislature: 

“In or about 1847, the authorities of Colgate University (then known 
as Madison University) determined to remove the University, together 
with the Theological Seminary of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York, to Rochester. This was before the Rochester 
Theological Seminary was founded. Objections were raised by one 
Daniel Hascall and one Medad Rogers, who had made gifts to estab- 
lish the Theological Seminary at Hamilton, and who claimed that by 
virtue of such gifts the Theological Seminary could not be removed 
from the village of Hamilton. 

“These persons thereupon commenced an action in the Supreme 
Court of Madison County, entitled ‘Daniel Hascall and Medad Rogers, 
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in behalf of themselves and others having a right or interest in the 
location, and being in favor of continuing the location of the Madi- 
son University and the Literary and Theological Seminary of the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, in the village of 
Hamilton and county of Madison, plaintiffs, against the Madison Uni- 
versity and the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, 
defendants,’ to restrain Madison University and the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York from moving away from Ham- 
ilton.” 

On or about June tenth, 1850, after a trial before the court, with- 
out a jury, a judgment was made and entered, enjoining Madison Uni- 
versity from removing the said University from the village of Hamil- 
ton to the city of Rochester or elsewhere, and from using, transferring, 
or disposing of the funds or property of the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York for any other purpose or object than to 
sustain or support the Theological Seminary at Hamilton. 

The language of the injunction was very explicit, containing such 
expressions as the following: “That the said Baptist Education So- 
ciety of the State of New York was and is permanently located at 
the said village of Hamilton;”’ “That the said Baptist Education So- 
ciety of the State of New York, its trustees and officers, be, and here- 
by are, perpetually enjoined and restrained from removal . . . etc.” 
“That the said Baptist Education Society and the said Madison Uni- 
versity, their officers and agents, being, and they hereby are, and each 
of them is, perpetually enjoined and restrained from removing the en- 
dowments, funds, scholarships, apparatus, library, or all or any of the 
property of said Education Society, devoted to the said Literary and 
Theological Seminary, from Hamilton aforesaid, to the city of Roch- 
ester or elsewhere.” “That a perpetual injunction issue according to 
the directions herein contained.” 

No appeal was taken from this judgment, and the proposition of 
removal was abandoned. Instead, the corporation of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education came into existence, and the 
Rochester Theological Seminary was founded. 

The committee contended that circumstances had arisen since the 
entry of the injunction order in 1850 which made it unethical for the 
injunction to be continued any longer, and that, upon such a showing, 
the Supreme Court having jurisdiction of the action should vacate ands 
modify the said injunction order so as to permit the Theological Semi- 
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nary to be removed from Hamilton to Rochester. It was held that the 
legislature might properly prescribe that with satisfactory require- 
ments in respect to the giving of notice, the Supreme Court might hear 
and determine an application to vacate and modify the judgment. Such 
requirements were set forth in the representation which the commit- 
tee made to the legislature, including notice to the living descendants, 
if any, of Daniel Hascall and Medad Rogers, “if any such can with 
due diligence be found.” The committee urged that the merger and 
consolidation were permissive, not mandatory ; that neither of the cor- 
porations would care to carry out the merger and consolidation unless 
the new theological school could be consolidated at Rochester, and that 
the corporations would either await the vacation or modification of the 
injunction order before entering upon their agreement for consolida- 
tion, or undertake to draw up such an agreement of consolidation mak- 
ing it contingent upon the vacation or modification of the injunction 
order. It was urged that the proposed merger and consolidation offers 
the only means then available for saving and restoring to its former 
standing and influence the Theological Seminary of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York. 

In the appendices to the presentation of the committee were state- 
ments by President Cutten, of Colgate University, and Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education. 

President Cutten stated that the inadvisability of maintaining a 
theological course at Colgate was tacitly admitted in 1919, when the 
curriculum was changed; that in order better to serve the denomina- 
tion, Colgate Seminary had volunteered to train men who, by reason 
of age or other handicaps, were unable to spend seven years in tak- 
ing the full college course and a seminary course subsequently, and to 
combine both in a course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Theol- 
ogy in four years. The course attracted students, but not those for 
whom it was designed. Instead of the older men, for whom the course 
was designed, young men who desired aid in securing an arts course 
were the ones who came. 

President Cutten urged the merger and consolidation, and gave 
weighty reasons why, in case of such a merger and consolidation, Col- 
gate should move to Rochester rather than Rochester to Hamilton. 

Dr. Beaven spoke of the unwisdom of the maintenance of two theo- 
logical schools within the borders of the state, giving as one reason 
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the fact that the existence of the two schools necessarily involves a 
duplication of administrative agencies, plant, library facilities, and of- 
ficers of instruction, and that the combined student body would not 
be too great to be instructed in one group, preserving the proper 
division into annual classes, and that there was unnecessary expense 
in the separate maintenance of the two schools, which could be elimi- 
nated by their consolidation; also that the amalgamation of the two 
schools would be to the advantage of the cause of ministerial educa- 
tion within the state of New York, in that it would unify and focus 
the attention of the Baptist constituency of the state upon the theolog- 
ical educational work, which would be done at one point. 

Dr. Beaven also enlarged upon the advantage of locating the con- 
solidated school in Rochester. 

The representations of the committee, asking for enabling action by 
the legislature of the state of New York, were successful, and on 
March thirtieth, 1927, with the approval of the Governor, the act to 
authorize the merger and consolidation of the two corporations became 
law. The merger and consolidation were made contingent upon subse- 
quent action of the Supreme Court. The new corporation, or the cor- 
poration known as the Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, was authorized to apply to the Supreme Court for Madison 
County for the re-opening and for the cancellation and vacation, in 
whole or in part, of the judgment and injunction order to which I have 
referred. No merger or consolidation of the two corporations could 
be made until such cancellation and vacation were secured. 

The next step was the application for the cancellation and vacation 
of the injunction so far as it pertained to the removal of the Colgate 
Theological Seminary from the village of Hamilton. This application 
was made in the Supreme Court of Madison County by legal repre- 
sentatives of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, 
including T. Raymond St. John of New York, Van Doren, Conklin 
and McNevin, of New York, and Lewis Henry, of Elmira, New York. 

In the application for the cancellation and vacation aforesaid, the 
injunction order was presented as Exhibit A, and the bill of costs as 
Exhibit B. The total bill of costs in connection with the granting 
of the injunction of 1850 was fifty-nine dollars and seventy-six cents. 
Some of the items are interesting: Twenty-eight witnesses for one day 
each were paid sixteen dollars, and the travel for the twenty-eight 
amounting to one hundred and ninety-six miles, was charged as fifteen 
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dollars and sixty-eight cents. From the total of thirty-one dollars and 
sixty-eight cents, for some reason. a deduction of nine dollars and 
twenty-four cents is made. Six oaths are charged, at six cents each, 
thirty-six cents in all. Court action does not seem to have been as 
expensive in 1850 as it is in 1928. 

On the thirteenth day of June, 1927, Justice James P. Hill, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, after first detailing the 
substance of the argument of the legal representatives of the Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York, ordered that so much of 
the judgment and injunction order entered July tenth, 1850, as re- 
strains and enjoins the Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York from removing to Rochester the Theological Seminary conducted 
at Hamilton, New York, be cancelled, vacated and annulled; that per- 
mission be granted to the Society to remove to the city of Rochester 
or to the immediate vicinity thereof the said Theological Seminary, 
and that the Baptist Education Society and the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education be authorized and permitted to avail 
themselves of the action of the legislature making possible the consoli- 
dation and merger of the two corporations. So at last the way was 
open. It will be of interest in years to come to trace the various steps 
which have led to the formation of this “Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School.” 

An agreement between the former corporations had already been 
reached, conditional upon enabling action by the legislature and the 
Supreme Court. It was approved by the two Boards of Trustees; 
then by the corporations themselves. The first meeting of the new 
corporation was held on July twenty-sixth, 1928. At that meeting 
officers were elected, and the constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
Following the meeting of the corporation the first meeting of the new 
Board of Trustees was held, officers of that Board were elected, the 
faculty of the Divinity School was chosen, and the life of the new 
school began. The first meeting of the new faculty was held on Tues- 
day, July thirty-first. 

Now as to the future. At the time of the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1925, the president of 
the Seminary and the chairman of the Board of Trustees made a joint 
statement of the needs and opportunities of a theological school in 
Rochester. What was said at that time applies now to the needs and 
opportunities of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and the sup- 
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ply of the needs and the use of the opportunities are more reasonably 
within fulfillment than they were in 1925. I am not quoting the 
article to which reference is made, except in substance: 

We must maintain a progressive attitude, our passion being for 
truth and for reality. We must fearlessly face the facts which call 
for a reinterpretation and restatement of our Christian faith, and we 
must place renewed emphasis upon practical training. The intellec- 
tual disciplines are important, but the primary objective of the school 
must be to send forth, not speculative scholars, but vital workers in 
school and parish. 

There are various developments which are challenging us, and a 
few of these may rightly be mentioned. The constant and increasing 
desire of missionaries when on furlough to take further academic 
work is perfectly apparent. Many of these have come to us for this 
purpose. The influence of these missionaries upon faculty and stu- 
dents alike has been inspiring. Their presence has been greatly valued, 
both in Rochester and at Colgate. There must be furnished adequate 
missionary homes, which will accommodate several missionary families, 
thus enabling them to take advantage of the educational resources of 
Rochester, and enable our school better to perform a service the im- 
portance of which can scarcely be overestimated. 

The special training of candidates for the mission field is very de- 
sirable. A Chair of Missions is one of our urgent needs. At present 
missionary training is a part of the field of a member of the faculty 
who covers also in his teaching the History and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. The work of foreign missions, in view of the great and in- 
creasing interrelationship of the nations, demands the time and strength 
of the best man who can be found rightly to prepare missionary can- 
didates for their high and strategic task. He would also have to do 
with the many and challenging problems of home missions. 

We plan to have far greater supervision of the clinical work of the 
student body. Many of our students engage in such work for financial 
reasons. They must support themselves during their course. Some 
of them do altogether too much extra-mural work. The work of sup- 
ervision is imperative. That it should be done cannot be denied. We 
are making provision more adequately to cover this important field. 

The generosity of those who are making possible the creation of the 
Woelfkin Professorship of Preaching is helping to make certain that 
more fully than in the past we shall make provision for instruction in 
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the departments of Homiletics and Practical Theology. Though a 
graduate of the Divinity School goes from here with a mind richly 
stored with material, he will be of little practical use unless he can 
translate his knowledge into messages of power and persuasiveness, 
and can deliver the messages in a way which will appeal to the reason, 
the conscience, and the will of the people. Moreover, he must know 
how to administer the manifold activities of the modern church, and 
he must know how to live with people, and to deal with them in a firm, 
wise, kindly and tactful way. 

We must do more for the rural church than we have done, for the 
rural church is a prolific feeder to the membership of the city church, 
and is itself an institution of stability and broad service, which should 
attract strong men for long terms, and even for a life-time of the in- 
vestment of their personality and teaching power. More attention 
must be given to the whole matter of the life of the rural church, and 
some member of the faculty must specialize in that great field. 

We have made a beginning in offering opportunities for advanced 
studies. The school has been granted by the University of the State 
of New York the right to confer advanced degrees in Divinity, but 
it has never been able to exercise its right to the full, because of the 
lack of men and of means to provide adequate post-graduate training. 
We shall do more of this in time to come. It is understood that the 
school does not confer honorary degrees, and does not expect to do so. 
Every degree will be earned, and the standard of requirement for the 
attaining of degrees will not be lowered. A degree from this school 
should be held in high honor. In our plans there is the possibility 
of a School for Religious Education, of such a kind as to go beyond 
the admirable work done by the Community School of Religious Edu- 
cation now conducted by the Federation of Churches of Rochester and 
Monroe County. We are eager to serve the ministry in a wider way 
than has heretofore been possible. 

An Extension Department would be able to render real service to 
those who covet the opportunity more fully to prepare themselves for 
the service of the churches. 

A Correspondence Department is something of which we have often 
spoken, and which presents a real field. Many pastors are desirous 
of pursuing theological studies, who are never likely to be in residence 
in any theological school. Many who have been theological students 
crave the opportunity of continuing theological investigation. Such 
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correspondence-offering is made by a few other schools; it seems to 
us that it might be made by our own. 

For several years Colgate and Rochester conducted a Vacation 
School for ministers and other religious workers. It was fairly suc- 
cessful, but not markedly so. We can see where one school, with 
members of its faculty available for work of instruction during a 
summer period, might found and conduct a Vacation School which 
would be of the utmost service to a large number of ministers, the 
school perhaps working in connection with the State Convention. 

The Bulletin, which has been conducted with increasing effective- 
ness, can be still further improved and enlarged. 

In my report to the trustees in May, 1928, I referred to three mat- 
ters to which reference may again be made, for they are real factors 
in the future of the Divinity School: 

While we are still looking for some additional subscriptions, it is 
a pleasure to say that a considerable majority of the funds for the 
endowment of the Woelfkin Professorship of Preaching is already in 
hand, and we are now in search of the right man for that exceedingly 
important post. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, have paid 
the amount of $25,000 to establish the Francis Wayland Ayer Lecture- 
ship, in memory of Francis Wayland Ayer, the father of Mrs. Fry 
and at the time of his death president of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education. In due time announcement will be made 
of the lecturer upon this foundation for the current year. 

We are seeking the endowment for the Walter Rauschenbusch Lec- 
tureship. Mrs. Lyon’s generous offer of $10,000 toward the endow- 
ment of the lectureship is a fine beginning, and we have no doubt that 
within a comparatively brief time the remaining amount of $15,000 
will be in sight. It was ten years, on July twenty-fifth, 1928, since 
Walter Rauschenbusch went from us. He is still the acknowledged 
and peerless leader in the thought of the social gospel, in this country 
and about the circle of the globe, while he held as strongly as any to 
the work of the Spirit of God in the redemption of the individual. 

These two lectureships, bearing the name of Francis Wayland Ayer 
and of Walter Rauschenbusch, will bring great and increased distinc- 
tion to this Divinity School. 

Our relations with the University of Rochester have always been 
close and friendly. On the first Monday in November, 1850, both 
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institutions opened their sessions in the building on West Main Street 
formerly known as the United States Hotel. There were five pro- 
fessors upon the faculty of the University, and two professors upon 
the faculty of the Seminary. The University continued in that loca- 
tion for eleven years, when it took possession of Anderson Hall. The 
Seminary continued to occupy the building on West Main Street until 
1869, nineteen years in all, when it moved to Trevor Hall, at the cor- 
ner of East Avenue and Alexander Street. Former President Strong 
notes that a site had been offered to the Seminary upon the University 
campus, but the particular portion of the grounds available did not 
seem satisfactory, nor could a title to the plot be secured. It did not 
seem wise to place the building upon ground which the school did not 
own, hence the plot at East Avenue and Alexander Street was pur- 
chased and occupied. 

It was hoped that a new site for this merged and consolidated school 
could be found within short walking distance of the new campus of 
the Men’s Department of the University at Oak Hill, but after dili- 
gent search it was found that there was no such site both available 
and desirable. A site upon the beautiful range of hills in the south- 
ern part of the city has been found and purchased. It seems an ideal 
location. The school will be away from the noise of traffic; we shall 
be able to provide quarters for married students, dormitories for 
women students, should these come in numbers sufficient to warrant 
provision, for the courses of the Divinity School are open to women 
on the same terms as to men; quarters for missionaries on furlough, 
a gymnasium, a chapel much more beautiful and better adapted to 
worship than that which we now have, a library equipment which will 
relieve us from the great disadvantages under which the work of 
the library is now done, and ample provision for out-door exercise, 
which is not possible on our present crowded site, where the build- 
ings completely occupy the campus. Preliminary work has already 
been done. We shall proceed with care and with the utmost endeavor 
to create such a plant as shall meet the needs of the school for many 
years to come. It is hoped that within two or three years there will 
stand upon that beautiful site a group of buildings which will be a 
source of pride to the community and which will adequately house the 
varied work of the school. 

In the Book of Joshua we read regarding the relation of the people 
of Israel to the land of Palestine, “Every place that the sole of your 
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foot shall tread upon, to you have I given it.” The land of promise 
lay before that company upon the other side of the Jordan River. A 
great, unconquered territory confronted them. They were told that 
it was all theirs, the whole of it, so far as they actually occupied and 
possessed it. The early settlers in Massachusetts Bay Colony had in 
their possession title deeds giving them ownership right to all the 
land between two parallels of latitude from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. It needed but a moment to draw the lines upon the royal 
map; it needed two centuries actually to push civilization across the 
continent. We have title deeds to a great future. In humble faith, 
and in earnest prayer for the guidance of the Spirit of God at every 
step, we may go on to possess the land of promise, not for the gratifi- 
cation of any selfish ambition or desire, but that we may rightly serve 
our day and generation in the will of God, and lay foundations strong 
and deep for those who shall come after us. 


PERPETUATING THE MEMORY OF WALTER 
RAUSCHEN BUSCH 


I. The Life and Writings of Walter Rauschenbusch 


ConrAD Henry MoEHLMAN 


A decade ago Walter Rauschenbusch was suddenly stricken with 
an incurable disease. Born during the first year of the American Civil 
War, he passed on just as the dark cloud of the World War was dis- 
appearing upon the horizon of humanity’s defeat. That murky cloud 
obscured his significance for a time. But the world could not forget 
him. Since then translations of his books have appeared in Finnish, 
Norwegian, French, Swedish, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and Ger- 
man. Professor Frick of the University of Giessen in Germany has 
within a few months published a German translation of Rauschen- 
busch’s “Prayers of the Social Awakening.” Singer’s “Walter Rausch- 
enbusch and his Contribution to Social Christianity” seeks to place his 
work in true perspective.! Beard in his “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion” remarks, “At the Rochester Theological Seminary, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, recasting his scheme of reasoning in the light of Chris- 
tian Socialism, frankly placed social service above pious profession. 
‘This high task of making human life and human society the realiza- 
tion of the Father’s loving will for his children; this is the real sub- 
stance of the spiritual life, of which the services and devotions of the 
church are but outward forms.’” 

How universal he was—ideal husband and father; citizen of the 
United States, the world, and the kingdom of God; minister at a weak 
and struggling down-town church; without an equal in the forum 
movement ; shepherd of the poor, insignificant, and oppressed of every 
race; friend unfailing in humor, in wisdom, and suggestion ; co-founder 
of the “Brotherhood of the Kingdom”; “bridge-builder” for thousands 
without hope; translator of hymns that have circled the globe; con- 
tributor to the daily press and monthly magazine; editor of religious 
periodicals ; author of many published works, with several others ready 
to be born at the time of his death; prophet capable of the invective 
of Amos but manifesting the tenderness of Hosea; poet so modest that 


—— 
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even the circle of his friends remained unaware of his genius ; man 
of prayer whose devotional spirit will continue to be present at fam- 
ily reunions, in corridor and ward of hospital, in sweatshop and prison, 
in custom house and upon the battle-field ; lover of babies and children; 
grand international soul that championed democracy, the brotherhood 
of man, the co-operative common-wealth; genuine seeker after God 
and at all times a child of God! 

The father of Walter Rauschenbusch had been a pupil of Neander. 
The son, Rochester-born, graduated with honors at the Gymnasium 
of Guetersloh. In 1883 he entered both the University of Rochester, 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, and the German Department 
thereof. Within three years he had become a graduate of each of 
these institutions. He sought appointment as missionary to the non- 
Christian world. But an orthodox Foreign Mission Society preferred 
to accept the verdict of his Old Testament professor that the young 
man was not doctrinally sound rather than to run the risk of infecting ~ 
the foreign work with the leaven of the kingdom of God. The heavy 
loss to the missionary enterprise was compensated for by the progress 
of Social Christianity. Young Rauschenbusch took a train for the 
lower West side of Manhattan. Here his social sympathies were 
awakened and after eleven years of comradeship with the poor he had 
been transfigured into a thorough-going social Christian. Here also 
during an influenza epidemic he contracted partial deafness, an afflic- 
tion from which he suffered mental agony during all the remaining 
years of his life. Returning to Rochester in 1897, he taught at the 
Seminary for twenty-one years; for five years in New Testament and 
for sixteen years in the History of Christianity. 

Professor Rauschenbusch lectured upon many celebrated founda- 
tions located at the Pacific School of Religion, the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Grinnell College, Yale Divinity School, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, and the Bangor Theological Seminary. 

But it was as an author that Walter Rauschenbusch gained his great- 
est fame. His earlier books were in German. His brief “Leben Jesu,” 
published in 1895, introduced some of the newer theological points 
of view to the young people in the German churches of the United 
States. ‘Das Leben von Augustus Rauschenbusch,” 1901, was an 
eulogy of his father. In 1909 he contributed the section upon the 
United States to Krueger’s “Kirchengeschichte.” This was a solid 
piece of work. 
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Professor Rauschenbusch’s first major work was “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,” 1907. This discussion of Social Christianity aroused 
the country. He himself has left on record the story of how he came 
to write this book: 

“I was born and brought up in a very religious family and descended 
from a line of ministers, in fact I am the seventh in direct line of 
succession. In my father’s house I was brought up in a religious way 
and when I was about 16 or 17 my religious experience began to come 
to me. At this time it had no social expression in it. I felt that I 
ought to do something for people but I didn’t know how. 

“After a while I became a minister and my idea then was to save 
souls, in the ordinarily accepted religious sense. I had no idea of social 
questions. Then I began to work in New York and there among the 
working people my social education began. 

“T began to understand the connection between religious and social 
questions. I had had no social outlook before. I hadn’t known how 
society could be saved. When I had begun to apply my previous relig- 
ious ideas to the conditions I found, I discovered that they didn’t fit. 

“All this time my friends were urging me to give up this social work 
and devote myself to ‘Christian work.’ Some of them felt grieved for ~ 
me, but I knew the work was Christ’s work and I went ahead, although 
T had to set myself against all that I had previously been taught. I 
had to go back to the Bible to find out whether I or my friends were 
right. I had to revise my whole study of the Bible. Then I began to 
write for newspapers. That is where my ideas began to clear up. 

“People didn’t want to hear my message; they had no mind for it; 
they would take all I said about religion in the way they had been 
used to it, but they didn’t want any of ‘this social stuff.’ All my scien- 
tific studying of the Bible was undertaken to find a basis for the Chris- 
tian teaching of a social gospel. 

“T kept on that way for eleven years in New York. I lived among 
the common people all the time. Before I went there I had studied 
for twenty-five years and I started to work there for $600 and I 
never got more than $1,200 a year. Then I came to the seminary here 
(Rochester) and took up my work as a teacher of church history. 

“All this time I began to have the desire to write a book. I had 
six books in mind—I have still—but I didn’t know which one to write. 
Most of the books I had in mind were scholarly books on church his- 
tory which would have increased my standing as a scholar and a pro- 
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fessor. They were not dangerous books; they would have been hailed 
without adverse criticism. I decided, however, to write a book on 
social questions for the Lord Christ and the people. This was a dan- 
gerous book and I entered upon my task with fear and trembling. It 
was a part of my Christian ministry, a religious book to me. 

“Three times I started and each time I was compelled to stop in the 
middle on account of work. When I went back to my book I found 
each time that I had outgrown my book and so I discarded all three. 
Then came a time when I felt that I was prepared to write. I was 
slow in carrying out my plan, but in the summer of 1905 I went with 
my family to Canandaigua Lake, where I worked every day for six 
weeks and got the book fairly well blocked out. Then I was compelled 
to leave it. 

“The next summer I went to Canada. I expected to find that this 
book would suffer the same fate as the others but it didn’t and in six 
weeks more I had finished it. I then sent it to the biggest publishers 
in the country and asked them if they wanted it. They said that they 
did and kept it and printed it. 

“T wrote the book with a lot of fear and trembling. I expected that 
there would be a good deal of anger and resentment. I left for a 
year’s study in Germany right after it appeared so that I only heard 
the echoes of its reception. I eagerly watched the first newspaper 
comments on it and to my great astonishment everybody was kind to 
it. Only a few ‘damned’ it. 

“When I came back to this country the situation was changed. I 
found myself launched into a new activity in which I had had no 
experience. When I got to New York city I was asked to deliver a 
lecture before a group of about 500 distinguished people at the Hotel 
Astor. That was my first experience in that kind of thing. I found 
myself swamped with work, and demands for lectures were coming in 
often. But I set to work and did twice as much work that year as I 
had ever done before, and I had thought I was working pretty hard, 
too. 

“The social movement got hold of me, just as the social awakening 
was getting hold of the country. The book came out at a psychological 
moment, and was taken as an expression of what thousands were feel- 
ing. People told me that it gave them a new experience of religion 
and a new feeling about Christ.” 
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Professor Rauschenbusch was a man of deep piety. No one who 
listened to his chapel prayers could fail to be moved by them. He 
learned to pray at his mother’s knee and never forgot or neglected the 
art. He prayed himself through several crises of his life. Undoubt- 


edly his communion with God was enriched because of his partial — 


deafness. He always interpreted his work as a form of evangelism. 


Hence his favorite hymns were Gerhardt’s “Befiehl du deine Wege’”’ ; : 


Katherine Lee Bates’ ““O beautiful for spacious skies”; Ebenezer Elli- 


ott’s “When wilt Thou save the people;” Bernard of Cluny’s “Jerusa- — 


lem the golden;” G. K. Chesterton’s “O God of earth and altar, Bow 


down and hear our cry”; John Haynes Holmes’ “God of the nations, 
near and far”; and Ballantine’s “God save America.” But the endur- 
ing monument to this aspect of his nature is “For God and the People, 
Prayers of the Social Awakening.” Written upon Pullmans, convey- 
ing him so rapidly over week-ends to lecture appointments, these 
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prayers when published in 1910 were soon being quoted by individualist — 


and socially-minded Christian alike. They created a sensation at many 
a fire-side and in many an assembly of the faithful. They were pray- 


ers against evils as well as petitions for mercy. They hurt. Walter 


Rauschenbusch was convinced that “‘all our honest desires stiffen into 


fighting temper when they are affirmed before God.” Henceforth, © 


Christian groups knew how to pray about social problems. 

In 1912, “Christianizing the Social Order,’ companion volume to 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis” appeared. It called forth a flood 
both of praise and criticism. The solution of the social problem will 
engage the attention of the oncoming centuries. His final primary 
book was completed after the United States had become actively en- 
gaged in the World War. When “A Theology for the Social Gospel” 
was published in 1917, it was greeted as a “tonic against the insidious 
pessimism which labels itself Christianity and refuses to believe in the 
progress of spiritual power in the world.” 

Measured by circulation and influence alike, “Social Principles of 
Jesus,” 1916, should also be regarded as a primary contribution to 
the development of Social Christianity. It was soon a best seller. 


During 1916 over 20,000 copies were distributed by the International 
Y. M. C. A. Thousands of soldiers studied it. It “challenged col-— 


lege men and women to face the social convictions of Jesus.” It sum- 
moned humanity to repentance. Saturated with keen discernment, 


rare insight, and winsome suggestion, it reinterpreted familiar pas- 
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sages of the gospel in such a way that one could never again forget 
them. 

“God save America” was dedicated to Walter Rauschenbusch by 
William Gay Ballantine. It aptly describes our preacher-prophet’s hope 
for his native land: 


“God save America, new world of glory, 
New-born to freedom and knowledge and power, 
Lifting the towers of her lightning-lit cities 
Where the flood tides of humanity roar! 


“God save America! Here may all races 
Mingle together as children of God, 
Founding an empire on brotherly kindness, 
Equal in liberty, made of one blood! 


“God save America! Brotherhood banish 
Wail of the worker and curse of the crushed; 
Joy break in songs from her jubilant millions, 
Hailing the day when all discords are hushed! 


“God save America! Bearing the olive 
Hers be the blessing the peacemakers prove, 
Calling the nations to glad federation, 
Leading the world in the triumph of love! 


“God save America! ’Mid all her splendors, 

Save her from pride and from luxury ; 

Throne in her heart the unseen and eternal; 
Right be her might and the truth make her free!” 


II. The Religion of Walter Rauschenbusch 


Henry Burke Rosins 


This paper has its basis in personal impressions rather than in any 
detailed study of the writings of Professor Rauschenbusch. At the 
same time, the writer, although he knew Dr. Rauschenbusch as teacher, 
colleague and friend for fourteen years and more, makes no claim 
to special intimacy. The matters which are emphasized in this brief 
discussion were matters of common knowledge. 

One goes back to the chapel of Rochester Seminary for the focus 
of his impressions. A veritable presence, amid the memories that 
throng it, lingers in that chapel. A voice sounds through the hush of 
the solemn moments reading some favorite bit of Scripture, a voice a 
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bit lacking in the orotundity of the platform favorite, yet capable of 
cadencing with intuitive certainty the gusty alternations of the dramatis 
personae of the inner life, capable of bringing a forgotten past to life 
again before our very eyes. Now and again the reader looks up from 
the page and his glance seems to dissipate any lingering uncertainty 
and to establish at once a telepathic relation between his hearers and 
himself. Again we visit the synagogue at Nazareth, or walk beside 
blue Galilee, or climb the steep ascent from the Jordan beneath the 
overshadowing shoulder of the Mount of Olives, or warily tread the 
streets of Jerusalem. But it is not the quietness of the synagogue, 
nor the blueness of the sea, nor the length of the Jericho road, nor the 
glory of the Temple that most impresses us. We are in the presence 
of One vastly more significant and compelling than they, so much so 
that they successively fade into the background of the picture. Yon- 
der, pressed by the throng, virtue going out of him to those who hear 
his words or touch his garments, is Jesus, healing the sick, forgiving 
the wayward and sinful, preaching his Gospel of the Kingdom, draw- 
ing men unto himself. 

And then, the reading ended, in the breathless quiet, vibrant with that 
Living Presence, we bow our heads. The sorrows of the world are 
lifted up to God; the meanness of our spirits is bared before him, 
for we have been slow of heart to believe, laggard to fulfil the good 
news of the Kingdom; the shams of convention, the petty hypocrisies, 
the grinding stridencies of ambition, the rivalries and exploitings of 
our human kind are penitently confessed—not someone else’s sins, but 
ours! He who blazed with indignation at the rich and powerful of 
his day, laying their heavy burdens upon men’s backs and lifting not 
a finger’s weight; he who caught the little one up in his arms and 
cried, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven!”; he who summoned the 
simple fishermen of Galilee to become fishers of men—he, Jesus of 
Nazareth, became a veritable presence on those quiet afternoons in 
the chapel, when Walter Rauschenbusch prayed. He was there, the 
same Jesus, making every humble worker’s cause, every little child’s 
grief, every over-burdened mother’s ache, every sincere Christian’s 
aspiration, every baffled idealist’s pain and frustration, his own. 


Our eyes were opened to behold the City of God, become the habita- 


tion of men. Faith had its rebirth in those quiet moments. Social 
passion kindled as each of us made the reality his own, for, while the 
gospel was personal, individual, convicting, humbling, renewing to us 
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all, never again could we face a world of manifest inequity, of social 
injustice, of humanity struck down from the mark, without feeling the 
call of the Kingdom of God, the claim of that world in which right- 
eousness, and mercy, and peace should rule every human relationship. 

The religion of Walter Rauschenbusch was as truly and emphat- 
ically Christocentric as that of Dr. Strong, though it achieved this 
result by a different approach. I have always believed that Dr. Strong 
recognized the common factor in their faith and was drawn to his 
younger colleague because of it. Himself in quest of a philosophy 
which should bring the person of Jesus of Nazareth into effective rela- 
tion to the world-view which most warmed his soul, Christ became to 
him the eternal creative embodiment and expression of God. Christ 
in Creation and Ethical Monism was the formal culminating expres- 
sion of Dr. Strong’s endeavor. It was not the cosmic but the social 
problem which troubled Walter Rauschenbusch. He stood in the midst 
of that order, hoary with traditional inequities and maladjustments, 
and cried aloud for some true relief for the suffering sons of men. 
Jesus was the answer. He, too, had walked the city’s streets, its by- 
ways and its slums; he, too, had cried unto God in its behalf—O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! The principles of the new social order were 
upon Jesus’ lips. The Kingdom of God in his robust handling became 
a living reality and no longer a day-dream. His was a revolutionary 
philosophy ; there was moral dynamite in his living, vibrating personal- 
ity; there was everlasting love, both stern and gentle by turns, in his 
words, in his look, as he confronted men. He was himself the dynamic 
of the new social order, the door to the Kingdom of God. Jesus of 
Nazareth is as essential to the religion of Walter Rauschenbusch as 
the living Christ to the theology of Doctor Strong. 

Walter Rauschenbusch was compounded of diverse elements. On 
the one hand, his logic was relentless. He followed through to con- 
clusions which seemed often to sweep the customary and conventional 
into the scrapheap. One might have thought him interested only in 
completing his analysis and in working through the problem of an ade- 
quate social technique to its last mechanical detail. But, not so! He 
remembered that there were men and women, and little children even, 
whose urgency could await no ultimate social solution. He was moved 
with compassion for them. The Kingdom of God would surely come. 
God would not be gainsaid. Men of good will would compass it. But 
meantime, for those whose brief span would never assure them of the 
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new day, there must be some cosmic remedy, some Divine Love stoop- 
ing to share the all-too-common lot. Thus with his relentless logic 
went his pity for the people and his confidence in the living God. 

Though it was perhaps his own inner need which first gave him 
assurance of God, in the end it was his experience with the people, 
his heartfelt sharing with them of their bitter lot, that made him sur- 
est of God. Here it is that the quality of his mysticism emerges. 
He never held it as a private good nor reached it through withdrawal 
or world-flight. God, for him, was no private possession. He was 
surest of God when he stood amid the throng. His solitude was only 
that of one who carries on his private devotions amid the throng- 
ing, needy sons of men. He believed profoundly in God; that God 
is like Jesus; that, like as a father pitieth his children, so too the Lord 
pitieth ; and that he was surest to find God as he stood with the people 
in their dumb depression or their inarticulate anguish. The further 
he went, the more he became convinced of God—the human family 
need him so! 

Mystic he was, in a very true sense; for God was so directly real 
to him. But the very sense of solidarity which led him to seek God 
controlled his intercourse with him. No one who repeatedly heard him 
pray; no one familiar with his Prayers for the Social Awakening, 
could fail to note that continual sense of the presence of the people. 
Walter Rauschenbusch did not while away the hours of prayer with 
discourse to God about himself; he must needs talk to God about the 
people, and as being himself one of them. It was in that setting that 
he confessed his own needs and sought the girding and the strength 
without which he could not face his responsibilities. That was the 
setting of his personal religion. But, in that setting, God became to 
him the very focus of reality, the heart of all cosmic being. As he 
himself phrased it, this was “an experience of religion through the 
medium of solidaristic feeling,” an experience “akin to that of the 
prophets of the Bible.” 

If we think of him as in any sense a mystic, we must bear in mind 
that he did not so think of himself. He conceived mysticism as too 
much defined by its character of withdrawal to fit his own experience. 
Mysticism, he said, 


. is a steep short-cut to communion with God. 
The mystic ,way to holiness is not through humanity but above 
it. : 
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But his way to holiness must lie through humanity, not above it. One 
must think of Walter Rauschenbusch as one baptized into a sense of 
the condition in which the vast majority of the race must live. He 
was so sensitive to the reality and the presence of God because he was 
So sensitive to the common lot of humanity. In the face of that over- 
shadowing fact, the Kingdom of God—by which he meant a Christian 
social order, a world so organized that every least member of the 
human family should have his recognition and opportunity—became 
his overmastering hope and passion. Prayer and meditation, the pos- 
session and enjoyment of God, were not private perquisites. They 
fourid their place in the larger perspective of the Kingdom of God. 
One understands him, therefore, when he writes: 


“T believe in prayer and meditation in the presence of God; in 
the conscious purging of the soul from fear, love of gain, and 
selfish ambition, through realizing God; in bringing the intellect 
into alignment with the mind of Christ; and in reaffirming the 
allegiance of the will to the Kingdom of God. When a man goes 
up against hard work, conflict, loneliness, and the cross, it is his 
right to lean back on the Eternal and to draw from the silent 
reservoirs. But what we get thus is for use. Personal sanctifica- 
tion must serve the Kingdom of God. Any mystic experience 
which makes our fellow-men less real and our daily labor less 
noble, is a dangerous religion. A religious experience is not Chris- 
tian unless it binds us more deeply to the Kingdom of God.” 


He recognized the perils of traditional mysticism, and, with his 
Master, he found means to escape them. He felt that a theocentric 
mysticism is a spiritual hazard. “Those who have been initiated into 
the secret inner way to God,” said he, 


“and have experienced the sweetness of losing self in the all- 
comprehending and holy Life, are tempted to turn in high disdain 
from the small and material contacts and duties which bind the 
soul on the wheel that ever revolves and never gets anywhere, and 
to seek the tranquility and forgetfulness of mystic absorption. 
This is one of the temptations of the noblest souls.” 


The only remedy, the true remedy, is not anti-mystical but is rather, 
as he prefers to express it, an anthropocentric mysticism, which en- 
ables one “‘to realize his fellow-men in God.” Accordingly, “the more 
we approach pure Christianity, the more will the Christian signify a 
man who loves mankind with a religious passion and excludes none.” 
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One must think of Walter Rauschenbusch as one “who loved man- 
kind with a religious passion and* excluded none.” He would have 
been a deeply religious soul, no doubt, had the circumstances of his 
life been quite different. But he might never have seen what he later 
chose to term “the connection between religious and social questions,” 
had he not spent those ten years and more in New York City’s West 
Side, among “the common people.” When he became convinced of 
the main lines of his social gospel and courageously proclaimed it; 
much more, when he had taken the decisive step of writing his first 
book upon the social significance of Christianity—a “dangerous book,” 
as not a few thought it; he began to experience something of the sense 
of loneliness which the ancient prophet felt. He was thrown back 
upon God for complete understanding and assurance; and in God he 
found what he sought. In particular did he feel that he was doing 
in his own day and generation just what Jesus had done on so much 
grander a scale centuries before. He was helping to rekindle in the 
hearts of Christian men the very spirit which glowed in the Son of 
Man. He was helping to plant the revolutionary hope of the King- 
dom, a hope bound to upset all unrighteousness in human relations, in 
the hearts of modern Christians. 

Mystic and prophet of social righteousness he was. With him the 
two were inseparable. He believed in the continuity of inspiration 
and of the prophetic office, and he kindled that faith in those who 
knew him best. Far too modest ever to have claimed a place in the 
prophetic line, he must again and again have felt what Jesus had in 
mind when he said of himself, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
for he hath anointed me to preach. . . .” We know that the 
prophetic gift was his, that he was a voice and not an echo. We 
know that among those who in our modern world have sought to 
envision the Kingdom of God, there was none whose vision was more 
sweeping or whose perspective was more just. And the appeal of 
his own personality, incarnating as it did to so great a measure the 
principles of his gospel, was most unusual. The power of it is upon 
many of us still, and will linger with us while we live. Best of all, 
it somehow speaks through his books, appealing impressively to those 
who never knew him in person. 

We may well ask, how can one build such a life? If we asked him, 
I think that we should hear him confessing his own sense of limita- 
tion, but saying very insistently that our only hope of being like the 
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Son of Man is to lose ourselves in his cause. “He that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” Virtue, character for 
its own sake, is not the highest end. Let a man lose himself in build- 
ing the City of God, and those who know him will say of him, soon 
or late, that his character is pre-eminent. With a Pauline singleness 
of heart, Walter Rauschenbusch could have said, “This one thing I 
do. . . .” He found God and won the marks of a Christian in the 
stern battle for the Kingdom of God on earth. 

That is why we who knew him well, seeking freshly to realize his 
religious personality and spiritual strength, turn back to the old chapel 
where we used to hear him pray. And, as we listen to him there, his 
personality seems to fade and merge with that of One who “spake as 
never man spake.” He was the central figure in the memory and imag- 
ination of Walter Rauschenbusch. Jesus of Nazareth, Savior of men! 
With almost pathetic eagerness, some of us, for whom life’s day is 
drawing on, would join with him to pray: 

“Bless the day’s work that is drawing to an end. Our life 
seems but feeble and its accomplishments small, but if it is cen- 
tered in thee, it will be great in the end. All our actions then will 
not be like scattered rubbish, but like stones, laid one by one above 
the cornerstone of a great purpose, and building up a habitation 
of God in the Spirit. Make us fit to house the Lord of Glory. 
May Christ be no homeless wanderer, so far as we are concerned, 
but may he find in us a resting place and a temple.” 


Like the life of his Lord, his own life was built above “the cornerstone 
of a great purpose.” That purpose centered his faith and grounded his 
assurance. 

We shall most honor him not by remembering his qualities nor by 
repeating his words but by taking up the cause which he espoused and 
allying ourselves freshly with his Master for its accomplishment. And 
we shall, no doubt, find the sources of our own religious strength upon 
the very plane of our most devoted service, much as he did. In the 
cause which he espoused, he learned to know the people, he found 
God and he discovered the deepest and most precious elements of his 
own life. No plaster saint, no traditional pietist, no mystical recluse, 
but a man of God, and of the people! 

(Articles by Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon and President Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, in the next number of the Bulletin complete the appreciation of 
Walter Rauschenbusch) 


THE ITALIAN DEPARTMENT AND ITS 
REUNION IN HAMILTON, N. Y.,, 
SEPTEMBER 7-11, 1928 


ANTONIO MANGANO 


I. Historical Sketch 


During the days of September 7-11 there was held in Hamilton 
under the auspices of the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York a reunion of the alumni of the Italian Department of the 
Theological Seminary of Colgate University. 

For the benefit of those who are not wholly familiar with the work 
of our Department some quotations from the Bulletins of past years 
will be enlightening: 


Origin of the School 


It is now forty years since the first attempts were made in this coun- 
try to give the gospel of Jesus Christ to the Italians who were then 
just beginning to come to our shores. As their number increased and 
it became evident that many of them had broken with the ecclesiastical 
institutions of their fathers, the various evangelical denominations felt 
it to be their Christian duty to minister to the religious needs of these 
people. 

Immediately, however, the following important question presented 
itself: How can the church bring the message of salvation to these 
people? It required but little insight into the situation to be convinced 
that the English-speaking churches were in no position to communicate 
their vital message to the newcomers through the medium of the En- 
glish language. It was soon realized that if the Christian churches of 
America were to meet the moral and spiritual needs of the foreigner, 
they must do it through the medium of the foreigner’s own tongue, and 
must secure missionaries and pastors who understood the life, the cus- 
toms and the mental background of the newcomers. 

The first suggestion, which eventually led to the Establishment of 
our Department came from Dr. Albert G. Lawson, then special field 
secretary of Colgate University. In the autumn of 1905, after careful 
investigation and inquiries relative to the needs of such a Department, 
President George E. Merril called a conference at Hamilton, which 
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was attended by Dr. Sylvester Burnham, Dean of the Theological 
Seminary, Dr. H. S. Lloyd, Secretary of the Baptist Education Society, 
of the State of New York, and Dr. Albert G. Lawson. It was the 
unanimous opinion of these gentlemen, that as soon as possible steps 
be taken for the establishment of an Italian Department of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, whose function it should be to train Missionaries and 
Pastors for our Italian Missions and Churches in the United States. 
The following is an extract taken from the first bulletin which was 
sent out: 


“The rapidly increasing number of Italians in America and the rise 
of missions and churches in many of the large cities, has created an 
imperative need of instruction for Italian ministers. The attention of 
the Theological Faculty of Colgate University was given to the mat- 
ter in the summer of 1905 and the way was opened for beginning such 
a work at an early day. Rev. Antonio Mangano, a graduate of Brown 
University and of Union Theological Seminary, and formerly a student 
in Colgate University, was engaged to take charge of the new Depart- 
ment, and Rev. James Manning Bruce, whose superintendence of the 
religious work of the American Baptist Home Mission Society among 
the foreign born has given him exceptional acquaintance with the 
Italians, consented to give assistance by lectures as needed. The Rev. 
Luigi Scelfo, pastor of the Italian Baptist Church in Brooklyn, has 
been engaged to give instruction in the Italian language. Miss Mary 
E. Godden, a lady of large experience in educational and religious 
work, as a teacher in the Normal Schools of Massachusetts and as a 
worker in the South and more lately in Brooklyn, will give instruc- 
tion in English branches and have charge of the house in which the 
school meets. This house, No. 79 Hewes St., Brooklyn, is sufficiently 
near to Italian missions and churches to afford easy access to the best 
practical examples of the work of a minister to this people.” 

The work began in 1907. The first opening exercise of the Depart- 
ment was presided over by the dearly beloved Dr. Edward Judson, and 
there were in attendance at that service, the Rev. James M. Bruce, 
representing the American Baptist Home Mission Society, the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin P. Farnham, secretary of the Baptist Church Extension Society 
of Brooklyn and Queens, N. Y., five prospective students, several 
Italian pastors, and the newly appointed Professor in Charge, Antonio 
Mangano. In the years that followed they had more imposing open- 
ings, but none was more impressive or effective. 
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It is important that the legitimacy and necessity of the work of our 
Department be made clear. Theresare those—even in Baptist churches 
—who consider that we are occupied with the task of proselyting from 
the Roman Church to protestantism. This is far from being the case. 
None save such as are ignorant of the religious and moral status of 
the rank and file of the Italian population of our own country can 
hold such a view. Our task is a divine one; we are preparing men 
to go forth and hold up Christ as the only Saviour for all men, regard- 
less of what their religious professions may be. In this we are follow- 
ing the great Master himself. There is no reason why we should 
hesitate to proclaim Him even to Italians who profess to be Roman 
Catholics. I believe strongly in Bishop Whately’s statement—“If your 
religion is not right it is your duty to correct it; if your religion is 
right, it is your moral obligation to propagate it.” 

But what is more to the point in this connection is the fact that the 
majority of the Italian people on American soil is unchurched—though 
they profess to be Roman Catholics. 

It is a well known fact that two-thirds of the Italians on American 
soil have no interest in the faith of their fathers. But further, it is 
a fact that a large number of the people of sunny Italy have become 
hostile to the church and to religion in general. Prior to the war there 
was scarcely a single Italian Colony in any of our large cities, which 
did not boast of a socialist club—which for the Italian, means anti- 
Clericalism, and anti-religion. 

During the period that I was occupied in the establishment of the 
first Italian Baptist Church in Brooklyn, it was our custom to hold 
open air evangelistic meetings. Our greatest opposition always came 
from the socialistic groups which were made up largely of the bright- 
est and best educated young men,—such as had recently come from 
Italy. These not only carried on their own local activities, but taxed 
themselves to bear the traveling expenses of a staff of speakers, who 
were constantly engaged in debates with our Italian pastors—endeavor- 
ing to prove before large audiences, that there is no God—that the 
Church is the greatest stumbling block in the way of human progress— 
and that religion at best is but an opiate, to keep the masses under 
subjection. And this was the field and the atmosphere into which our | 
young men from the Italian Department was thrust on the termina- 
tion of their course. 
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The socialistic movement had a great development in Italy during 
the fifteen or twenty years preceding the world war. Indeed when 
the war broke out, the socialist party had the largest number of any 
party in Parliament, and Mussolini prior to his accession to power was 
the most radical of the socialists and the bitterest anti-clerical of them 
all. Of especial interest to us here is the fact that it was Italian 
students who organized a local atheistic society in the University of 
Rochester. Only recently a Roman Catholic priest in Philadelphia, 
has made the statement that only 5 per cent of the 200,000 Italians of 
that City are in a vital way connected with the Roman Church. Some 
Catholic authorities maintain that there are only 20 per cent of the 
4,000,000 Italians on American soil who are really faithful to the 
teachings of the Church to which they owe allegiance. It is difficult 
however to get anything like accurate statistics in this matter, since 
many of the Italian churches keep no roll of members. 

It was the recognition of these facts that led the Board of the Bap- 
tist Education Society to give its generous support to this very im- 
portant work of Christian Americanization. 

It should be noted that we as Baptists are not alone in the task of 
Italian evangelization. All the major denominations in our country 
have had and still are having a part in this task. There are now about 
300 churches and missions with a membership of approximately 15,000, 
and an enrollment of nearly 20,000, in their Sunday schools. The Sum- 
mer Vacation Bible School has been one of the most efficient means 
of recruiting scholars for the Sunday School. This particular Depart- 
ment of work among the Children of the foreign born is a fascinating 
story in itself. It is estimated that through Boys Clubs, Boy Scout 
organizations, Sewing schools, Gym classes, classes for the study of 
the English language, and groups preparing for naturalization, our 
evangelical forces are touching the lives of no less than 100,000 Italians 
in the various parts of our country. ° 

The significance and necessity of our Department is seen more 
clearly when we consider that with the exception of the Presbyterian 
International Theological Seminary of Bloomfield, N. J., our Depart- 
ment henceforth to be associated with, and be a part of, the new 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, is the only institution in this 
country, adequately conducted to furnish proper and suitable training 
to young Italo-Americans who are to minister to this important group 
of churches. During the past 20 years our Department has graduated 
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44 young men, 33 of whom are working with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, the others are affiliated with the Methodist, Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian bodies. 

The total results of the consecrated efforts put forth by our young 
men, among the people of their own nationality, no man can estimate. 
Only God Himself can properly measure that. But of this thing we 
can be sure—the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
has been true to the spirit of its founders, in that it has fostered and 
provided means for proclamation of the gospel of Christ to those who 
are sorely in need of it, in order that they too may enter into the Life 
more abundant. 


II. The Reunion 


It was the verdict of all friends who had a share in our gathering, 
that the four-days’ session was truly successful from every point of 
view. The addresses were all of a high order and most helpful, while 
the get-together periods in the dormitory rooms and the hours spent 
at table in company with various groups of our Hamilton friends were 
rich in friendly spirit and helpful influences. No wonder that there 
was a common feeling favoring the repetition of the goodly occasion 
in the not distant future. 


The purpose of the reunion was a two-fold one. First: the bring- 
ing to Hamilton of the young men for a four-days’ spiritual and 
recreational retreat enabled them to renew their acquaintance with 
their Alma Mater. They had seen so little of the venerable institu- 
tion; only once, and that on the occasion of their graduation, had they 
visited the sacred place from which so many godly men have gone 
forth to serve and bless. The rich program prepared for the special 
benefit of the alumni was full of inspiration. It was the one occasion 
in the history of their spiritual life, when they could for a period of 
four days absorb rich and enobling ideals. Accustomed as they have 
been to continual giving out in their endeavors to minister to their 
people, this reunion was a most pleasant and profitable experience. 


In the second place our reunion afforded the people of Hamilton an 
opportunity to look upon the faces of the men who have during the 
past twenty years been going forth, sometimes two or three a year, 
from the Italian Department, to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the sons of Italy on American soil. The Hamilton Baptist Church 
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will henceforth have a deeper interest in the task of Italian evangeliza- 
tion because of what its members heard and saw during our most inter- 
esting session. 

Our program began on Friday evening, when, after the supper at 
the College Commons, the alumni gathered at the chapel in Eaton Hall 
and spent an hour and a half in a prayer and devotional meeting, led 
by the Rev. Vito Cordo, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was one of the first 
converts at the church in Brooklyn established by Rev. A. Mangano, 
in 1904. 

On Saturday morning the chapel in Eaton Hall was comfortably 
filled with eager listeners ready for the uplifting messages which were 
in store for them—the addresses being given by President Cutten on 
Leadership, Dean Wearing on Real Christian Internationalism, and 
Dr. Alton who gave a most cordial welcome in the name of the Uni- 
‘versity to all who had come back to Alma Mater. 

To the sorrow of all of us our good friend Dr. Albert G. Lawson 
who was to have been the last speaker of the morning was unable to 
be present owing to illness, but he sent his loving greetings. Kind 
messages were received from Mr. Russell Colgate, Mr. Orrin R. Judd, 
Dr. Howard H. Grose, editor of Missions, Dr. Hovey and Dr. Charles 
L. White of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and Presi- 
dent F. L. Anderson of the International Baptist Seminary, regretting 
that they could not be present. 

The hospitality of the Hamilton Baptist Church was well exempli- 
fied not only by putting at the disposal of the Department their beau- 
tiful house of worship, but also by the tendering a reception to the 
alumni and their wives. In connection with this delightful function, 
Mrs. Catherine Westfall of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, one of the specially invited guests, gave a most inspir- 
ing and instructive address on the subject “Our Home Mission Task.” 

Sunday was designated as Italian Day in Hamilton. Never had 
there been such a day in that old historic American town. The pul- 
pit of the Congregational Church was occupied by an Italian pastor, 
the Rev. Arturo Ventura, of Waterbury, Conn., while the preacher 
at the Methodist Church was another Italian pastor, the Rev. Michele 
Solimene, of Kenosha, Wis., both alumni of the Italian Department 
and the latter also a graduate of the Rochester Theological Seminary. 

The pulpit of the Baptist Church was occupied by the Rev. Dr. 
Frank A. Smith of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, who 
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gave to the congregation a masterly discourse on the Home Mission 
task of our Baptist denomination. The union service at the Baptist 
Church, in the evening, was one that the people of Hamilton will long 
remember. There was given a pageant,—an interesting presentation 
by the alumni of the beginning and achievements of the Italian De- 
partment during the past twenty years. The Rev. John DiTiberio, pas- 
tor of the Federal Hill Italian Baptist Church of Providence, R. L., 
was the author of the pageant and the leading figure in its presenta- 
tion. 

On Monday morning a rich treat was enjoyed by the alumni and 
their friends, the speakers being Dr. Robert Moore, who gave in a 
most interesting manner a clear view of the history and early purpose 
of what is now Colgate University; Professor Bewkes who held the 
attention of all present by his stimulating presentation of the subject 
“Adventures in Philosophy”; and last but not least, Dr. John F. 
Vichert of the Rochester Theological Seminary who gave an inspiring 
and devotional presentation of the subject “The Minister and His 
Task.” 

Throughout the four-day sessions the effort was made to make good 
use of the time. Thus Monday afternoon was no exception. For while 
the wives of the alumni were being royally entertained with a brief 
but most helpful address by Mrs. Willard Smith of Hamilton and 
delightful refreshments at the home of Professor and Mrs. W. F. 
Langworthy, the men were being instructed in the ways of getting 
into vital co-operation with the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, by Dr. George L. White, who was kind enough to make a special 
trip to Hamilton to talk to our Italian pastors. 

The service on Monday evening at the Baptist Church was a fitting 
climax to the whole program. Since the Home Mission program had 
been so ably presented by speakers who could speak on their subjects 
with authority, it was fitting that the Foreign Mission work should be 
equally well outlined. No better person could be found for the presen- 
tation of that phase of the church’s task than the speaker secured for 
the occasion, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Skevington of Albany, New York. 


He spoke with dramatic effect and religious fervor on what he had 


seen with his own eyes, taking as his subject “Present Day Conditions 
in China.” All were thrilled by his message. The last item on the 
program was a sincere expression of thanks from the Alumni of the 
Italian Department to the many friends who had so largely contributed 
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in many ways that their reunion might be a spiritual success, voiced 
by the Rev. Rolando Giuffreda, of Springfield, Mass. 

This ended our memorable reunion and all were ready to sing with 
their whole hearts: “Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 


The editor of the Bulletin takes this opportunity of giving a brief 
sketch of the man who has been in charge of the Italian Department 
ever since its inception. 

Dr. Mangano was born in Acri, Italy, December seventh, 1869. He 
was prepared for college in Colgate Academy, at Hamilton, New York, 
and entered the college there in 1894, going from there to Brown Uni- 
versity, from which institution he was graduated in 1899. The high- 
est class honor—that of class orator—was bestowed upon him. In 
1903 he received the Master of Arts degree from Columbia University, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Divinity from Union Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1919 Colgate University conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He was a student of the Italian language and 
life in Italy 1899 to 1900. From January to July 1907 Dr. Mangano 
spent in Italy studying the causes of Italian emigration and its effects 
upon Italy. The results of these investigations were embodied in a 
series of five articles in 1908 in what was then “The Charities Maga- 
zine,” now called “The Survey.” For a number of years Dr. Mangano 
was connected with the American Baptist Home Mission Society, be- 
ing Superintendent of the Italian Baptist Missions in the United 
States, and in 1904 he founded the First Italian Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, and was its pastor until 1907 when he became Professor in charge 
of the new Italian Department of Colgate Theological Seminary, now 
the Italian Department of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
He is a member of the Commission on Baptist Bodies using Foreign 
Languages. 

Besides being the author of the valuable and even yet oft-quoted 
series of articles on Italian emigration mentioned above, Dr. Mangano 
has also written “Sons of Italy” and “Religious Work among Italians.” 

A man of heroic mould, a cultured Christian gentleman, a wise and 
experienced missionary, a great lover of the Italian people—this is the 
man who is in charge of our Italian Department. 


THE KEUKA PARK CONFERENCE 
GLENN BLacKMER EWELL 


It is the aim of the faculty of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
to serve the ministry and the churches by teaching in Conferences of 
pastors and other Christian workers as far as possible. The teachers 
and graduates of our School had such a large part in the Pastors’ 
Conference at Keuka Park, N. Y., this summer that it seems fitting 
to give an account of that Conference in our Bulletin. 


In 1920 the first of the present series of Pastors’ Conferences was 
held on the campus of Keuka College, at Keuka Park, N. Y. No bet- 
ter place in western New York could have been selected for such an 
annual gathering. In the first place there was denominational interest 


in the college. For a few years instruction had been suspended, but ~ 


just at that time the college was being reopened as one of the projects 
fostered by the New World Movement. Baptists from all parts of 
the state were interested to see the youngest of their educational insti- 
tutions. In addition the location of the college was admirably suited 
to the needs of such a Conference. Tradition has it that when Dr. 
George Ball, the former President of Keuka College, first saw the site 
he exclaimed “From the beginning God Almighty meant this for a 
college campus.” Its twenty acres are equally well adapted to a sum- 
mer conference. Here is ample space for out-of-door sports, facilities 
for boating, swimming, fishing, hikes, automobile side-trips to Wat- 
kins Glen, the Bluff, Hammondsport, the home of the “Universal 
Friend” and other places of natural and historical interest. 


The idea of an annual Conference for Baptist pastors found a wel- 
come reception in the mind of the Reverend Charles W. Briggs (Col- 
gate 1897, Seminary 1900) who was then serving as Director of Re- 
ligious Education for the New York Baptist State Convention. As the 
Conference was to combine educational with recreational features, it 
very naturally fell under the guidance of his department. It was neces- 
sary, but not difficult, to secure the hearty co-operation of President 
A. H. Norton (Colgate 1913 Honorary) of the College. He cordially 
welcomed the suggestion when it was made to him, and has always 
been a loyal and invaluable supporter of the Conference. 

Associated with Mr. C. W. Briggs, or “Charlie” as he is known to 
a multitude of friends, were his brother, the Reverend George A. 
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Briggs, D.D. (Colgate 1894, Seminary 1897) who fostered the social 
side of the Conference, and the Reverend C. E. Nichols (Colgate 1882, 
Seminary 1884) who happily was assigned the task of developing and 
controlling the athletic and recreational features. 

At the most recent Conference a feature of the first supper was a 
Conference birthday cake, bearing eight candles. The plan was to 
present the cake to the person—if any such proved to be present— 
who had attended all eight of the sessions. To the surprise of the 
Chairman it was found that there were several who had been 
present each of the eight years, among whom were the Reverend 
Thomas W. Carter (Seminary 1900) now of Dundee, N. Y., and the 
Reverend George K. Hamilton (Colgate 1899) now of Unadilla Forks, 
N. Y. This is a sure indication of the hold that the Conference has 
gained on the affections of those who attended it. 

If further proof is needed the registration of 1927 and 1928 can be 
cited. Last summer there were 354 registered, including 113: pastors. 
When the Conference opened this summer there were only two un- 
assigned beds in Ball Memorial and Richardson Halls. Even the four 
large Society rooms had to be opened for dormitory purposes. 

Unusual as it is with summer religious conferences, the faculty at 
Keuka serves without remuneration of any sort. However through 
all of the years able and generous teachers have been found who be- 
lieve in the work that is attempted for the benefit of the Baptist pas- 
tors in western New York and visitors from adjoining states. Dur- 
ing the 1928 session this has been as true as in former years. Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D. (Rochester 1891), Professor 
John B. Anderson, D.D. (Colgate 1896, Seminary 1898) and Pro- 
fessor L. Foster Wood (Rochester 1911) gave courses on “How Ser- 
mons Grow,” “The Gospel of John” and “Family Life” respectively. 
These three are members of the new faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. Miss Nellie G. Prescott of Rochester came again to 
be the very acceptable leader of the Woman’s Hour, and Miss A. Edith 
Meyers was delegated by the American Baptist Publication Society 
to give a course on “A Junior Missionary Program for the Church.” 
One much appreciated feature was the presence of the Reverend John 
E. Smith, D.D., newly installed Executive Secretary of the New York 
Baptist State Convention and his family. Dr. Smith is a graduate of 
Kalamazoo College and of Newton Theological Institution. His pas- 
toral as well as executive experience made him a very effective teacher 
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of the course on “Building a practical church program.” The Rev- 
erend R. LaRue Cober (Rochester 1924) has been making an outstand- 
ing success of his work with his young people. Both at the First Bap- 
tist Church of Evanston, Illinois, under Dr. Stifler, and in his own 
Genesee Baptist Church of Rochester he has brought new ideas and 
plans to most successful fruition. He was a welcome teacher of the 
course “A church program for young people.” Attendance at all of 
these classes was voluntary, but all had ample registration, and the 
interest was such that those who began stayed through to the end of 
the week. 

Especial mention must also be made of the contribution made to 
this, as to each of the preceding Conferences, by the Reverend Chellis 
E. Nichols, now in his ninth year as pastor at Herkimer, N. Y. Mr. 
Nichols takes charge of the recreational activities. One of the unique 
features is the Junior Choir that sings on the main stairway of Ball 
Hall before each meal. Many choir leaders might find difficulty in 
securing the attendance of their choirs for a meeting at 7 A. M., but 
“Daddy” Nichols is always able to get his children around him in an 
enthusiastic group even at that early hour. Three times a day they 
sang to the delight of the older members of the Conference, and 
“Daddy” seemed to get a good deal of pleasure out of it himself. 
Music is always a large part of the Keuka life, and this year it was 
especially good. The Reverend George K. Hamilton (Colgate 1899) 
took charge of it in the dining room and in the chapel. For the morn- 
ing devotions he organized a male quartette composed of the Reverend 
John E. Miles of Syracuse, the Reverend Charles F. Eddy (Rochester 
1906), the Reverend J. F. Maxwell of Montour Falls and himself. 
Their morning messages in song were much appreciated. 

Daily chapel services were conducted by Reverend G. B. Ewell 
(Rochester 1911) the Chairman of the Conference, President Barbour, 
Dr. Smith, Miss Prescott and Mr. Cober. The exercise closing the 
Conference on Saturday forenoon was led by Professor I. V. Neprash, 
a noted member of the Russian Baptist church, now visiting this coun- 
try in the interests of the Russian Bible Fund. He left in our hearts 
a real spiritual message. 

No Keuka Conference would be familiar without the “Lakeside Ves- 
per Services.” After supper each evening the group gathers on Point 
Neamo for a period of evening devotion. All of the surroundings lend 
themselves to the deepening of the spiritual mood. The services this 
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year were conducted by the Reverend W. H. Wheatley (Colgate 1905, 
Seminary 1909) pastor of the Baptist Church of Penn Yan, the Rev- 
erend A. Frank Houser, D.D. of the First Baptist Church of Olean, 
the Reverend E. J. W. Burston, of Camillus, and the Reverend John 
A. Wright (Colgate 1915, Seminary 1918) of Scotia. 

Each evening some special feature is scheduled. On Monday the 
faculty was introduced to the Conference, and an informal reception 
was given to President and Mrs. Norton and to Dr. and Mrs. Smith. 
This was a splendid opportunity to renew old acquaintances and to 
make new ones. On Tuesday evening Dr. Harry S. Myers of the 
Stereopticon Department of the Board of Promotion of the Northern 
Baptist Convention gave an illustrated lecture showing the resources 
of his Department. He remained the following day for conferences 
with local pastors on the means by which his Department can be of 
service to Baptist Churches. Wednesday evening the Reverend James 
E. Rose (Rochester 1916) and a colored quartette from the Mt. Olivet 
Baptist Church of Rochester instructed and entertained the audience 
by a thoughtful paper on the growth of religious work among the col- 
ored population of this country followed by singing of negro spirituals. 
On Thursday evening President Norton gave a short illustrated lec- 
ture on “Consider the Heavens.” Mrs. Florence Newell Barbour de- 
lighted the audience by playing from her own compositions, ““The Boom 
of the Sea” and “Fleecy Clouds.” This year being the tercentennary 
anniversary of the birth of John Bunyan, the Conference was very 
fortunate in having the opportunity to hear President Barbour’s in- 
structive biographical lecture on this pioneer Baptist. These three 
features made a delightful evening for the group. Friday evening is 
traditionally Education Night, and President Norton of Keuka and 
Principal Bert C. Cate of Cook Academy are expected to give an inti- 
mate report of their schools. In addition Professor Wood, who spent 
six years on the Congo as a missionary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, gave an illustrated address on the subject “Every- 
day life in Africa.” 

Mention should be made of the care and recreation afforded for the 
children and young people. Under the form of a Daily Vacation Bible 
School, Miss Mae Bell Peck of the Brooklyn Public School system 
cares for the Kindergartners during the forenoons. She has been ren- 
dering this service most acceptably for several years. The older boys 
and girls were cared for in two groups by Mr. Santucci (Rochester 
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1930) and his wife. The young people of high school grade had Mr. 
Lewis K. Davis (Rochester 1930) as their companion and leader. 


The direction of the Conference is shared jointly by the State Con- 
vention Commissions on Religious Education, Professor Frank O. 
Erb, Ph.D. (Rochester 1904) chairman, and the Commission on Coun- 
try Life, the Rev. G. B. Ewell chairman. These two chairmen col- 
laborated in organizing the program. As the Reverend George L. Cut- 
ton (Rochester, 1922) has been elected Director of Religious Educa- 
tion for the State Convention he will have a large part in the direction 
of the Conference of 1929 and succeeding years. The best that can 
be wished for him is a continuance of the same hearty co-operation 
that has been accorded its leaders in the past. 


The Conference is made possible and successful by the quiet but 
efficient service of many in front of, and behind the scenes. It is 
impossible to mention them all by name, but nevertheless their con- 
stant labors are appreciated. Mrs. H. M. Pease, of Cooperstown, 
served as Conference nurse; the Reverend Frank L. Anderson (Col- 
gate 1906, Seminary 1909) had charge of the book exhibit sent as 
usual by the American Baptist Publication Society; Miss Mary L. 
Space and Miss Root of the College staff took charge of the business 
details of the Conference; Professor Lester R. Loomis, of the College 
(Colgate 1913, Seminary 1916) was always ready to be helpful wher- 
ever possible; Miss Edna Allen ministered to our comfort as Matron; 
Miss Boynton and her staff of college girls in the dining room served 
the excellent meals prepared by the chef and his assistants; “Harry” 
watched over us and our cars while we slept. To all these and to 
others unknown by name our thanks are due. 


PASTORAL SETTLEMENTS 


The Divinity School exists for the churches. Its main business is 
that of preparing men for the pastorate. Obviously its purpose can- 
not be fulfilled unless its graduates and the churches are brought into 
effective relationships. Both the Colgate and Rochester Seminaries, 
accordingly, have sought to maintain sympathetic and helpful contact 
with their alumni and the churches in the endeavor to serve them. 

In Colgate this was done chiefly through the office of the Dean. In 
Rochester in recent years the matter has been in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the faculty with Professor Vichert as chairman. Churches 
and graduates, in the case of both institutions, have freely availed 
themselves of the aid thus offered, and many congenial and advantage- 
ous pastoral settlements have been effected. 

It is proposed to continue this form of service in the new institu- 
tion, and if possible extend it. While the entire faculty will share in 
it in any way in their power, it will be particularly the care of the 
President and the Dean. Churches in quest of pastors are invited to 
communicate with President Barbour or Dean Wearing. 


SUPERVISION OF STUDENT SERVICE 


At the present time thirty-four churches in and about Rochester 
have as pastors students in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
In addition to these many other students render other kinds of service 
in various churches of the city. The new system of Practical Theol- 
ogy Scholarships further extends the range of student activities. 

It is highly desirable that this work should have real value in the 
way of training for the students. It affords laboratory and clinical 
experience which ought admirably to supplement instruction given in 
the class room. With this in view Professor Vichert has been asked 
to assume as part of his duties in the Practical Department supervision 
of the extra-mural activities of students. In this work he will be 
assisted by other members of the Practical Department. Co-operation 
of ministers and directors of Religious Education will be invited, and 
every effort will be made so to direct the work of the students that 
they will not only render the best service in their power, but also, gain 
acquaintance at first hand with methods and technique and thus de- 


velop their own ability to serve. 
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SETTING THE CHURCH AT WORK 


The seeming inefficiency of the church upon the one hand, and the 
scope and range of her activities upon the other, are a constant source 
of amazement. The efficiency expert surveys the church and reports 
that less than one half of her membership either attends or contributes 
to her support, and less than one quarter engages in any form of Chris- 
tian service. What is to be expected of an organization of which these 
things are true? In the presence of such facts one learns with sur- 
prise of the vigour and enthusiasm with which the Protestant churches 
of America are addressing themselves to an ever expanding program, 
of the growth in membership in an increasing ratio, exceeding the rate 
of growth of the population, and of the enormous and steadily mount- 
ing sums of money raised for the various enterprizes of the churches. 

Reflection upon it all raises the question as to what would happen 
if all church members could be enlisted, the entire resources of the 
churches made available, and, in the phrase employed by Dr. Beaven 
in the title of his latest book,* the churches were to be put “on a full- 
time basis.” An adequate answer perhaps can not be given, but the 
book is richly suggestive, and all the more so because such answer as 
it gives is largely in terms of things done. For nineteen years Dr. 
Beaven has been pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Roch- 
ester. The years have been years of growth for the church in every 
way, and here in the book are the principles and methods which have 
come to fruition in this marvellous record of progress and achievement. 

The author has divided his work into two sections, the first of which 
deals with Religious Education. In a foreword Dr. Beaven describes 
what he conceives to be the moral crisis confronting us, and affirms his 
conviction that this can be met only by the church. Morality is a 
by-product of religion, and “the church in our country has a ‘corner’ 
on religion.” Upon her rests responsibility for promoting it and for 
securing its effective application in human lives. If she is wise she 
will begin with the young, and Dr. Beaven proceeds to tell us just what 
his church has attempted to do for her children and youth. The Three 
Period Session Plan which the church has developed has attracted 
much attention and is now used in many churches. It is here described 


* Putting the Church on a Full-Time Basis, by Rev. Albert W. Beaven, D.D. 
Pp. xxviiit236. Doubleday, Doran and Co, Inc. 1928. 
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in detail, and in the appendices the entire curriculum for all grades is 
presented. One follows with keen interest the account of methods for 
carrying religious education into the homes and enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the parents. The program extends to the midweek service 
also, utilizing it in part for educational purposes. Ample reading lists 
supplement the account of methods. 

The second section of the book is devoted to what the author calls 
“General Clinical Experiments in Church Administration.” Again it 
is fair to say that they are more than experiments, or at least that 
they are successful experiments. They have been thoroughly tested 
and have amply proven their merit. Merely to indicate some of the 
topics discussed is to suggest the range of treatment and its essentially 
practical character. “Developing Leadership,” “The Usher,” “Parish 
Organization,” “Evangelism as a Whole Church Task,” “The Mechan- 
ics of Church Finance,” “Putting Money Permanently at Work,” 
“Church Records and Office Methods ;” these are subjects which will 
at once engage the attention of any minister who wishes to lead his 
church wisely and aggressively. Again the appendices supplement the 
discussion by furnishing forms for records, types of letters for vari- 
ous purposes, and other material actually employed in the work of the 
church. 

Principles and accounts of results actually achieved combine to make 
this book one of unusual value. The range of topics is varied and 
comprehensive, and the treatment is always clear and detailed. Help- 
ful light is shed upon the tasks and problems which insistently chal- 
fenge the church, and he who seeks wise guidance in the field of church 
administration and methods will find it here. 

Joun F. VIcHERT. 


A LITTLE BIG BOOK 


For many years the students of Professor Moehlman have been in- 
sisting that he publish his rearrangement of Professor Weinel’s charm- 
ing “Sayings of Jesus.” He has now acceded to their request and has 
had a limited edition of this unique study of the teachings of Jesus 
printed. 

A brief “Foreword” is followed by the Moffatt text of the sayings 
of Jesus grouped as follows: I. Jesus’ Interpretation of Himself and 
His Mission; II. Jesus’ View of the Kingdom of God; III. Jesus’ 
Thought of God; IV. Jesus and the Inherited Religion; V. Jesus’ 
Estimate of Man; VI. Jesus’ Attitude toward Society. 

Each chapter is analyzed by division into sections. Chapter I, for 
example, is divided into: The testimony of John and the call of Jesus; 
The conflict to maintain his ideal; Jesus’ estimate of Himself; How — 
Jesus’ efforts met with opposition; Discipleship; Savior. 

Each section is subdivided into paragraphs. Thus the section, State 
and People, is divided into: Prophet not executor; His country and 
the Roman empire; the alien’s rights; faith of the Gentiles; expanding 
horizons; missionary enthusiasm; internationalism. 

Each paragraph is printed in full text with the source indicated in 
such a way as not to interrupt consecutive reading. 

As a pastor’s manual and book for use in prayer meetings and Sun- 
day School classes it has no competitor. At least 161 sermons are 
suggested by it. It is of pocket size and in flexible cover. The use 
of the Moffatt text greatly enhances its value. It is a source book of 
the sayings of Jesus. 


ORDER FORM 


Professor Conrad H. Moehlman, 
333 Rockingham St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Enclosed find cheque or money order for $.......... for which 
please send me postpaid two or ............ copies of “The Sayings 
of Jesus” at fifty cents each. 
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1869 
1874 


1875 
1876 


1878 


1881 


1882 


1884 
1886 


1887 


1888 


1890 
1891 


THE ALUMNI REGISTER 


Changes of Address 
Albert H. Ball, from Westfield, to South Hedley, Mass. 


Ex. Parley D. Root, from 923 Freemont Ave., to 1106 Meridan 
Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Robert T. Jones, from Baltimore, Md., to Ithaca, N. Y. 


George A. Smith, from New Woodstock, N. H., to Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. 

Giles H. Hubbard, from Preston Hollow, to Cooper’s Plain, 
1 ae 

Peter A. McEwan, from Oshawa, to Castleford, Ont., Canada. 


Ex. Charles J. Conklin, D.D., from 24 Model Ave., to 83 Oak 
Lane, Trenton, N. J. 


John C. Breaker, from Adams, to Worcester, Mass. 
Lerwick L. Kneeland, from Pe Ell, Wash., to La Grande, Ore. 


Daniel J. Ellison, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Charles A. Fulton, from Colorado Springs, Col., to 33 Lincoln 
Avenue, Carbondale, Pa. 

Adam H. Beaver, from Trinidad, Col., to 6913 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 

George W. Hill, from Covelo, Calif., to 116 East Goodman St., 
Prescott, Arizona. 

Ex. Clarence E. Maxfield, Brightmoor, to Detroit, Mich. 

Ex. Edward O. Smith, from Warren, R. I., to Fredericktown, 
Ohio. 


Ex. J. Madison Hare, D.D., from Huntington, to Hemlock 
Cabin, Pocono Lake, Pa. 


Ex. Robert H. Carey, from Woodsford, to Bath, Maine. 


John R. Egan, from Frankfort, to 20 Cordan Place, Ilion, N. Y. 
Frederick R. Leach, from 520 Fifth St., to 1014 Fifth St., 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Isaac C. Taylor, from Worcester, to Pavilion, N. Y. 
Dwight C. Townsend, from Cedaredge, Col., to Westmont, Ill. 
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1892 Joseph W. Clevenger, from Elkhorn, Wis., to Flora, Ind. 
Wm. J. Sholar, New York-City, to 4222 South 161st St., Flush- 
ig Le bNs Ys 
1893 George E. Rines, from 10 South Oxford St., to 289 Henry St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1894 R. Osgood Morse, from Margaretville, N. S., to Whitneyville, 
NE. Canada. 
Homer F. Yale, Whitney Point, to 6 Arthur St., Binghamton, 
N.Y. 
1895 George S. Beckwith, from Burnt Hills, N. Y., to 48 Jefferson 
St., Providence, R. I. 
James L. Coote, from Hudson, to Durhamville, N. Y. 
Frank Kaiser, from 2931 Joseph Campsu Ave., to 3839 Seneca 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Jacob Pfeiffer, from 2012 North Fitzhugh Ave., to 2422 Sharon 
St-..Dallas,. Texas. 
Henry S. Potter, from Arlington, Mass., to 130 Park Ave., 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 
1897 Daniel G. Dunkin, from West Lafayette, to 1011 East Fort 
Wayne St., Warsaw, Ind. 
William Hunter, from Cape May City, N. J., to Moore, Pa. 
Robert T. MacLellan, from Laurelton, to Jamaica, N. Y. 
1898 John B- Anderson, D.D., from Hamilton, to 180 Dartmouth St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Harry H. Bawden, Ph.D., from Chula Vista, to 1530 Sixth St., 
San Diego, Calif. 
John F. Herget, D.D., from Cincinnati, Ohio, to President, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
1899 William H. Brown, from Bath, to Hague, N. Y. 
1900 Francis D. Ehle, from Romeo, to 4765 Glendale Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Edmund C. Jenkins, from Millinocket, to Vinalhaven, Maine. 
1901 Ex. Charles W. Holloman, from Cle Elum, to Outlook, Wash. 
1902 Charles C. Colby, from Taylorsville, to Savannah, III. 


John O. Guthrie, from Alton, to Raymond, III. 
Joseph W. MacDaniels from Lincoln, Neb., to Fallon, Nev. 
Joseph B, Sheppard, from Rochester, to Spencerport, N. Y. 
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1903 


1904 


— 1908 


1909 


1910 


Hugh R. MacMillan, from Franklin, Ind., to Bradford, Pa. 

Ex. Ernest T. Welles, from Arcade, to 294 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ex. Harvey E. Waite, from Owosso, to Ovid, Mich. 


Theodore L. Frost, S. T. D., from Braintree, Mass., to 26 
Third St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

S. Fraser Langford, from Fullerton, to 1619 West 47th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Herbert W. Vodra, from Spokane, Wash., to 667 Castro St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Joel F. Savell, from Palatka, to Wauchula, Fla. 
Vincent B. Fisk, from Wilmerding, to 341 South High St., Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


Albert C. Berrie, from Providence, R. I., to Presque Isle, Maine. 

Rolla E. Brown, from Redlands, to 2145 Julian Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Harry B. Killam, from West Somerville, Mass., to 224 East 
First St., Duluth, Minn. 

Carl M. Revenaugh, from Friday Harbor, to Granite Falls, 
Wash. 


Hugh QO. Morton, D.D., from Grand Island, to 1222 Farnam 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Samuel H. Templeman, from Elizabeth City, to Winston-Salem, 
hag, Oe 

Stephen W. Schurman, from Linden, to Springville, N. Y. 

Charles H. Tilden, from Bakersfield, to 1150 Wall St., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


Willard R. Jewell, from Cleveland, Ohio, to 1729 North Illinois 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eugene A. Lower, from Kewanee, IIl., to 214 East Eleventh 
Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 

James H. Machen, from Tampa City, to 128 Fourth St., Faro- 
sota, Fla. 

Waldo C. Machum, from Fredericton, to St. Johns, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

John C. Peacock, from Hackshaw, N. B., to O’Leary, Prince 
Edward Island. 
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1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Frederick G. Reynolds, from Rochester, to 415 Voorhees Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

George A. Riggs, Rio Risa Porto Rico. 

Frederick N. Smith from East Worcester, N. Y., to 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, China. 

William H. Thompson, from Granville, to 1191 Lincoln Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ex. George P. Beers, from Springfield, Mass., to Paterson, N. 


Ex. William W. Evans, from Glastonbury, to Warehouse Point, 
Conn. 


Sinclair B. Conley, Ph.D., from Gainesville, Fla., to Burnsville, 
N.C; 

Joshua C. Jensen, from Szechuen, China, to Oxford, N. Y. 

Fred R. MacArthur, from Bethlehem, to 229 South Oakland 
Ave., Sharon, Pa. : 

Ex. John A. Howard, from Bengal, India, to 702 East Clay St., 
Collinsville, Ill., (furlough address). 


Raymond N. Crawford, M.A., from Rangoon, Burma, to 5802 
Maryland Ave., Chicago, (furlough address). 

Charles D. Hubert, from Darlington, S. C., to Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas D. Rees, from Beaver Falls, Pa., to 908 North Eighth 
St., Cambridge, Ohio. 


Alexander Fraser, from Ridgefield Park, to 200 Prince St., Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

Alexander C. Hanna, from Insein, Burma, to Northfield, Mass., 
(furlough address). 

William H. Stallings, Berkeley, to 1426 Alta Visex Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Robert Bowling, from Wakefield, Va., 2 318 East DeKalb St., 
Marion, Ala. 

Zo D. Browne, from Bellevue, Pa., to Haskins, Ohio (furlough 
address). 

George E. Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 213 First St., Elkins, West 
Va. 

Ex. Royal H. Fisher, from Yokohama, Japan, to 6340 Ventnor 
Ave., Ventnor, N. J., (furlough address). 
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1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Grad. Student George R. Lewis, from Sayville, L. I., to 62 
Salisbury Ave., Stewart Manor, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Clyde H. Crawford, from St. Louis, Mo., to P. O. Box 1149, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Martin Heringer, from Warrenville, to R. F. D. 1, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 

Horace H. Hunt, from Philadelphia, Pa., to 56 South Broad- 
way, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Harry E. Owings, from Granville, Ohio, to First Baptist 
Church, Santa Ana, Calif. 

George L. Parry, from Dunkirk, to Bath, N.Y. 

James K. Romeyn, from New London, N. H., to Boonville, N. 
YY. 

Ex. Edward V. Peyton, from Fredericksburg, to Sparta, Va. 


L. Earl Jackson, from Worcester, Mass., to Third Baptist 
Church, Grand and Washington Blvds., St. Louis, Mo. 

Victor V. McGuire, from Newton Centre, Mass., to Murphy, 
Sag 

Herbert D. Rugg, from Cleveland, Ohio, to 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

Ex. Walter C. Scott, from Fort Royal, to Richmond, Va. 

Charles R. Foltz, from White Creek, N. Y., to Hedgesville, 
West Va. 

Walter R. Greenwood, from Morristown, N. J., to Newburgh, 
Dee. 

Joseph T. Phillips from Parksley, to Nellysford, Va. 

Kozue Tomoi, from 29 Sanai-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo, to Kanto 
Gakuin, Minamiota-machi, Yokohama, Japan. 


Victor N. Witter, from 3228 Third St., to 514 Hubbell Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Richard J. Owens, Providence, R. I., to West Cummington, 
Mass. 

Leonard J. Ramsey, Pittsburgh, Pa., to New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Ex. Daniel Smith, from Ontario, to 39 Twelfth St., Schenectady, 
IN-CY.. 

Pedro Jose Garcia, from North Fairfield, to Norwalk, Ohio. 

Charles E. Kirkwood, from Red Cloud, Neb., to Olney, Il. 

Ex. Philip Steinbuck, from Boston, Mass., to Albany, N. Y. 
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1921 Robert Farelly, Rue de la Bataille, Lens, P d C, France. 
Reginald O. Tullock, from New Brunswick, N. J., to 1421 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Oscar White, from Huron, S. D., to First Baptist Church, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
1922 William H. Booker, from Richmond, Va., to Charlotte, N. C. 
Abram C. Brokaw, from Chicago, to Interlaken, N. Y. 
George L. Cutton, from Cortland, to 487 South Salina St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Prof. Harry H. Miller, from Birmingham, Ala., to Kansas 
Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. 
William A. Sloan, from Sparks, Nev., to 3170 West Monroe 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
Ex. Emory H. Nichols, from West Manchester, to Burkhart 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
1923 Grover C. Brennaman, from Sault Ste. Marie, to 1107 David 
St., Lansing, Mich. 
Wade H. McKinney, from Flint, Mich., to 2196 East One Hun- 
dredth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fred H. McNair, from Hamilton, N. Y., to Cassville, N. Y. 
Samuel H. Miller, from Belmar, to 142 Washington Ave., Ar- 
lington, N. J. 
Harold M. Quincy, from Troy, to West Winfield, N. Y. 
Ryoichi Sawano, Kwanto Gakuin, Minamiota-machi, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 
1924 R. LaRue Cober, from 40 Kron St., to 171 Brooks Ave., Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 

Arthur D. Davis, from Newton Centre, Mass., to North Troy, 
V4. 

Walter P. Halbert, from Manhattan, Kansas, to First Baptist 
Church, Franklin, Ind. 

Harold R. Husted, from Scranton, Pa., to Walnut Hill Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William J. McCollough, from Gouverneur, N. Y., to Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Adolph Schock, from Cuba, N. Y., to 5800 Maryland Ave., — 
Chicago, Il. 
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1925 


1927 


Joseph H. Sutcliffe, from Hamilton, N. Y., to 491 Water St., 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada. 

Charles A. Weed, from Boswell, Pa., to Perry, Ohio. , 

Horace E. Wickerson, from Liberty, to Gilboa, N. Y. 


Herbert W. Gee, from Cambridge, Mass., to Wyckoff, N. J. 

Walter I. Welden, from West Walworth, N. Y., to 619 High 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Ex. William E. Billingham, from Florence, Mass., to Laconia, 
W.-H. 

Ex. Charles G. Stone, from Brandon, to First Baptist Church, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Carl Aldinger, from New York City, to Munich, Bavaria. 

Samuel C. Blumhagen, from Wessington Springs, to 106 Second 
Street, S. E., Watertown, S. D. 

Robert H. Cable, from Albion, to 216 Beaker St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

John B. Freestone, from Genoa, to 81 North Main St., Perry, 
‘5 > ie 

W. Herbert Grant, from Lansing, to 3780 West Chicago Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Lester O. Hooks, A. B. M., care O. W. Sedam, Matadi, Congo 
Belge, S. W. Africa. 

Glenn L. McKinney, from Cherokee, to 110 West Sixth St., 
Vinton, Iowa. 

Takashi Nakai, Kanto Gakuin, Minamiota-machi, Yokohama, 
Japan. 

Howard W. Thurman, from Oberlin, Ohio, to Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur F. Wagner, from New London, to Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Loren H. Brown, from Crofton, to Revenna, Neb. 


Halsey R. Carstens, P. O. Box 125, Yakima, Wash. 


Kenneth W. Clark, from Webster, N. Y., to University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

Kenneth L. Cober, from 901 Woodbine Ave., to 284 Terrace 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edwin Erickson, from Chicago, to Bishopville, Veprey, South 
India. 
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William G. Mather, 34 South St., Cuba, N. Y. 
Walter A. Miller, from Gloversville, to Corinth, N. Y. 
Johannes Norgaard, Baptesternes His, 32 Ostersogade, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. 
Roland M. Traver, from 55 South Wilson Blvd., to 71 Grove 
Park Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Roland M. Wendell, from Williamsville, to St. Luke’s Congre- 
gational Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
1928 Grad. Student, Robert Lee Bolin, Clinton, Ky. 


Grad. Student, Glen Bedell Faucett, Edmeston, N. Y. 

Grad. Student, Leslie Clement Jones, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Charles B. Allnatt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Louis Balint, 529 Morton Ave., Hammond, Ind. 

William D. Bigart, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 300 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ralph P. Blatt, 919 Caroline St., Pekin, Ill. 

Seward H. Bliss, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 300 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Paul C. Carter, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 300 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Isamu Chiba, care Misaki Tabernacle, Misaki-cho, Kanda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Harold L. Clark, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 300 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hale C. Cole, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Lorimer W. Crippen, from Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y., to 227 Elm 
St., Meriden, Conn. 

Arthur W. Curren, Cassville, N. Y. 

George W. Davis, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 300 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert L. Davison, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Harold R. Durfee, Yuma, Arizona. 

Samuel L. Etheridge, 34 South Dover Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

J. Elmer Frazee, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Joseph B. Gleason, 115 West 10th St., Rochester, Ind. 

William DeR. Golightly, 156 Mildred Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Albert A. Gordanier, 112 Third Ave., Roselle, N. J. 

John S. Holcomb, care First Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Lee A. Howe, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Robert LeG. Jessup, Millers Mills, N. Y. 


John B. Ketcham, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
ees 

Mack E. Lathrop, Hannibal, N. Y. 

Martin L. Leuschner, 551 West Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Albert L. Linder, 1820 Grand Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Otto R. Loverude, Central Square, N. Y. 

Robert A. Lundy, 112 Washington St., Rumford, Maine. 

Frank P. Meade, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
ci Bae ae 

William C. Osgood, care E. C. Bush, Mission Treasurer, A. B. 
F. M. Soc., Kharagpur, Bengal, India. 

Harold B. Oyer, Washington, D. C. 

Hudson B. Phillips, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hurchel T. Rafnel, 367 Main Cross St., Vevay, Ind. 

Stanley I. Stuber, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 300 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Curry M. Spidell, Box 356, Mortlach, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Ezra J. Unruh, 325 West Jackson St., Macomb, III. 

Cornelius Vandenburgh, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
300 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fred White, East Henrietta, N. Y. 

Edwin O. Winans, Divinity School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ex. Arthur F. Williams, from Hamilton, to 100 South Cayuga 
St., Williamsville, N. Y. 

Ex. Neil W. Hoffman, Oberlin School of Theology, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Ex. Miss Eva R. Ambler, from 32 Upton Park, Rochester, N. 
Y., to Mather Industrial School, Beaufort, S. C. 

Ex. Mrs. John S. Carman (nee Naomi C. Hull) Clough Me- 
morial Hospital, Ongole, South India. 

Ex. Elbert R. Tingley, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York N.Y: 
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Fred E. Marble, class of 1890, last known address 415 Whitney Ave, 
New Haven, Conn. a 
James E. Rhodes, class of 1905, last known address 623 Twentielfii 4 
St., Oakland, Calif. a 
eee M. Cobb, class of 1911, last known address Hot Springs, S. D4 
Walter L. Evans, class of 1913, last known address ‘Houston, Texas. 
Laurence T. Nutting, class of 1920, last known address Conway, Ar a 
Hubert Mitchell, class of 1924, last known address, Topeka, Kansas. 


